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IDENTIFIERS 
ABSTRACT 

Results* of a study of practices and preferences in 
teac^*;r supervision and evaluation in Maryland public schools are 
repo*:ted. The study surveyed supervisory practices in 24 local 
education agencies (USA*8) through a survey questionnaire and a 
literature search. The report identifies 18 key findings and issues 
relating to supervision, including the following:. (1) The larger the 
district, the more teachers are supervised by any one supervisor. (2) 
More attention is paid to' the "means" of data collection than to the 
"end" of instructional improvement. (3) In practice, assistant 
supervisors, central^f f ice supervisors, and school7based supervisors 
rarely have a common understanding of the purpose, j>hilosophy, and 
process of supervision. (4) Supervisors prefer to be independent and 
want to develop greater eicpertise in using relevant research. The 
study also found a iride range of perspectives, expertise, and 
approaches in locally developed materials for supervision and 
evaluation. Nhile diversity may be appropriate, the researchers felt, 
there should be cohesion with an LEA and stronger evidence of 
activity to improve instructional practice. LEA'^s may benefit from 
applying a process of interactive strategic planning, improving 
coordination, reducing organizational complexity, and focusing on 
improvement ot supervision. Included are 20 tables and a 4-page 
bibliography. Ten appendixes provide summaries of models of 
supervision study. (MD) 
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INTRODUCTION 

Over tb4 past 10 years, attention to school laq>roveaient has «oved fro» a 
student focus (conpetency-based education), to a focus on classrooas (teacher 
effectiveness), and to schools (the role of principals, and school effective- 
ness factors). Maryland has attended to these interests through Project Basic, 
SITIP (School I«prove«ent Through Instructional Process), the Professional 
Development Acadeay, and activities of the Coaaission on Quality Teaching and 

of the Task Force on Secondary Scir^ls. The overall trend has been to move 

J 

outward from a single student, teacher, or administrator, toward organizational 
units — classroom, school, and district. Attention has been given to 
processes related to success, including communication and coordination, and 
to the interdependent responsibilities of various educational role groups. 

The trend has continued, and the focus has moved to the central office 
(the role of supervisors, and organizational effectiveness factors). 
Accordingly, senior administrators of the Maryland State Department of 
Education and of the 24 local education agencies (LEAs) have begun to explore 
one area of central office responsibility: su ^ vision. 

This report was developed to help Maryland educators look at their own 
practices and preferences in relation to the relevant prefessional literature. 
It outlines the methods used to collect and synthesize Information, discusses 
organization and management, reviews observation and assessment, and presents 
conclusions and recommendations. Summaries of models are Included in a set of 
appendices. The report is intended to help Maryland assistant superintendents 
and superintendents plan for improvement of supervision by establishing a 
common knowledge base among them. 
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PURPOSE ^ METHODS OP THE STUDY 

This study explores practice and preference in teacher supervision and ^ 
evaluation, using data fro« administrative and supc^^ls^ staff in the 24 
local education agencies (LEAs) of the state of 6»*yland, and relates results 
to discussions in the literature. It addresses the follo«fing questions. 

• What staff assignments, organizational arrangements, and time alloca- 
tions are used for supervftslon and evaluation? 

• What guidelines, procedures, or observation/evaluation systems are 
used by supervisors? 

• What do supervisors do and what do they prefer in carrying out their 
supervisory responsibilities? 

The Maryland State Department of Education (MSDE) provided the initiative 
for the study in response to interest expressed by LEA assistant superinten- 
dents.; In the spring of 1984, staff of Research for Better Schools (RBS) met 
with /hat group, and it was decided to use a survey questionnaire to investi- 
gate turrent practices and preferred methods of supervision, as well as 
organizational arrangements for supervision. Assistant superintendents 
specified that the data gathered through the survey should be applicable to an 
Improvement effort, and they determined the general scope and administration 
procedures for the survey. Before drafting the questionnaire, RBS staff 
consulted with a national expert on supervision about its proposed design. 
Finally, a committee of assistant superintendents reviewed the completed 
Instrument and recommended some revisions which were made by RBS. 

It should be noted that Maryland has a county /district structure. That 
Is, each local education agency (LEA) is a county (or, in the case of 
Baltimore, a city). Across the state there are 24 LEAs with 1,183 schools 
(798 elementary, and 385 secondary) serving approximately 670,000 students. 



Districti; Vanga in size tvom those serving eight schools, to those serving as 
nany as 164 schools. For the purposes of this study, data were analyzed by 
district size, with "sia^ll" districts having between eight and 18 schools, 
'Wdluw" districts having between 24 and 4(> schools, .uul "large" districts 
having between 104 and 164 schools. (In comparing Maryland's supervisory 
practicies with those described in the literature or practiced elsewhere, one 
needs to keep in mind organizational size and complexity, especially since 
some theoretical models of supervision were developed for small systems.) 

The ^estionnaires were sent to all of the 24 Maryland LEAs in June of 
1984. In each local district invited respondents included: the assistant 
superintendent of Instruction, two central office supervisors, two school 
p'rlncipals (elementary and secondary), and (if appropriate) two "helping 
teachers" or other building level supervisors (e.g., curriculum coordinator, 
vlcr* principal). Local respondents were selected as typical members of the 
role group by assistant superintendents. Out of a total of 168 questionnaires 
distributed, 88 were returned in time for data analysis.* Questionnaires were 
returned directly to RBS. Table 1 shows the number of returns from each role 
group and by size of school district (large, medium, 

\ 

of the 24 assistant superintendents returned surveys. All counties were 
represented In the survey sample to some extent. 

* An additional six surveys were returned after the deadline. Answers to the 
open ended questions were analyzed and Included in results as appropriate, 

** District size; large (i.e., Baltimore City, Baltimore, Prince George's, 
Montgomery, Anne Arundel); medium (i.e., Allegany, Harford, Howard, 
Frederick, St. Mary's, Washington, Cecil, Carroll, Charles, Wicomico); 
small (I.e., Kent, Caroline, Talbot, Queen Anne's, Calvert, Dorchester, 
Garrett, Somerset, Worcester). 
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^ Table 1 

Survey Respondancs By Role Group and Dietricc Size^ 





Role Group 






Central Office Su^rvisore ' 


PrlociMle 








District Site 


Aaeietaot 
Superifiteodeiita 


Elew 


mtary Secondary 


S«coadary 
ElflMentary 


EleMQCary Se^mdary 


Building 
Level 
Superriaore 


Belping 
Teacher 


Total 


Large 


2 


3 


2 


1 


A 4 




4 


20 


Hediu« 


7 


6 


6 


1 


6 4 


2 


2 


34 


Snail 


8 


0 


10 


3 


4 5 


3 


0 


34 


Total 


17 




9 


18 


5 


14 14 

1 i - 


5 


6 


88 



Survey* «rere dlatributed at follove; 24 to aaeiatant auperistcendente; 48 to central office MH»erviaore; 48 to princiaple* 
Forty<*eight eurveya vere provided for other eupervieory staff* but vere diatributed by aaeiatant superintendent a only in 
those LEAs in vhich other role groups have s^piM^cnt supervisory reaponsibilitiea. 
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The questioraialre, connintlM of four parts, «»k«l respoadsnts to: (I) 
provide general background in^onlatioD (role, district slse, and supervisory 
responsibilities) , (2) indicate practice and preference for supervisory tasks 
(process and content of supervision, interaction with teachers, supervisory 
roles and philosophy), (3) esti«atc use of supervisory tiiic, and (4) describe 
operating constraints, influences, and accountabilities. Respondents also 
forwarded to RBS copies of Job descriptions and organizational charts, and 
materials related to supervision such as evaluation fonss, observation 
procedures, and guidelines or statesMnts of philosophy. While those having 

* 

supervisory responsibilities (central office staff, principals and other 
school-based administrators, and teachers in various roles) reported their own 
opinions or nature and scope of tasks, assistant superintendents (as the 
instructional leaders of the LEAs) on some items reported their perceptions of 
what supervisors did.* These perceptions reflected formal assignments made. 
Congruence ot perceptions and 8tat«aents of supervisors was theoretically 
desirable. When It did not occur, it signalled a need for organizational 

communication. * 

Standard statistics! procedures were used to analyze results by item for 
each area addressed. Although results were broken down both by role group and 
by district size, unless great differences were ^ound for a role group or size 
of district, only total mean scores for items are reported here. Data are 
reported as a specific number, as a mean (average), or as a percentage. 
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* General reference to supervisory tasks or supervisors relates to all role 
groups undertaking these responsibilities. The term "central office 
supervisor" is used whed specific reference is made to that role group. 
All respondents other than assistant superintendents and central office 
staff are considered school-based staff. 



In addition to e«ploying standard statistical procadurss on appropriata 
ita«s, the open-^ad qtsastions on tha quastlonoaire and the supplanentary 
materials submitted were analysed. Pinally.,a systematic literature search • 
was conducted including computerized ERIC searches, retrieval from 
bibliographies, documents recomsMnded by experts in the field, and work* 
frequently cited. Over 100 documents were eawmined and relevant information 
from them synthesised. Results from the LKAe are reported in relationship to 
conclusions of the literature. 
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ORGANIZATION AND MANAGBMBNT OF SUPERVISION 

Each school syscea operates on certain assuaptions of organlxaClonal 
effectiveness. Those asswRpclons, plus the traditions and valuea of the LEA, 
influence resource allocation aod dtterwlne organizational arrangements, 
establishing structures that influence all aspects of supervision. This 
chapter reviews organiicational paraaeters of current supervisory practice in 
Maryland by discussing: (1) who the people arc that assune supervisory roles, 
(2) the nu»ber of teachers supervised by an Individual, (3) the nuaber of 
schools a supervisor has to travel to In order to carry out his/her responsi- 
bilities, (4) the nuaber of persons who supervise/evaluate each teacher. 

I 

(5) comion understandings of supervision, and (6) the irost coraaon 
organizational arrangements for supervision. 

Who are the Supervisors ?* 
Persons supervising/evaluating teachers include; (1) non-administrative 
staff in a single school who teach part time, such as department heads or 
teacher coordinators; (2) others who consider themselves school-based, are not 
referred to as administrators, usually do not teach on a regular basis, t . 
may work in one school or several, such as curriculum coordinators or resource 
teachers; (3) vice principals and principals; (4) central office specialists 
and supervisors.** In general, elementary supervisors are generalists and 
secondary supervisors are subject-area ^specialists. 




* For the purposes of this paper, the term "supervisor" is used in referring 
to anyone with supervisory responsibilities.. The term "central office 
supervisor" is used to refer to district level staff. 

** In at least one LEA, position titles do not adequately convey supervisory 
responsibilities. For Instance, a vice principal (by title) may be a 
supervisor (by certification), and may carry out both roles. Or a teacher 
(by title) may function as a supervisor working across several schools. 



Fon»al certification r«quir««eiits and levals of authority vary anong aach 
of these role groups, and different kinds of expertise are apparent. Also, 
classification varies, with principals, vice principals, and central office 
staff considered to be administrative and supervisory (ASS), and the other two 
role groups usually considered to be teachers. This distinction is important 
not only in how each Is pcircelved by clasaroow teachers, but also in how they 
are collectively perceived by the lay comunlty when the organlxational and 
staffing arrangements of a school system arc examined; the fewer A&S staff 
listed, the easier it Is to refute accusations of a top-heavy administration. 

When role group labels are set aside, each person assuming some 
supervisory responsibility theoretically has expertise to offer. When based 

t 

l-n a single school, application of that expertise is facilitated by proximity 
and frequency of contact, and such accessibility Is usually recognised as 
supportive (Roberts & Kenney, 1984). When working across schools the 
supervisor draws on a wider base of experience for enrichment and helping 
teachers network. Across-school supervisors can facilitate articulation 
between schools (e.g., junior to senior high school), and application of the 
standardized core curriculum that exists in most Maryland LEAs. Wi thin-school 
supervisors can facilitate cross-grade articulation of the curriculum, 
attending to pre-requislte skills of students. Generallsts tend to focus on 
If^structlonal processes and student activity; specialists tend to focUs on 
curriculum content and te-cher presentation. The former are found most often 
supervising elementary teachers, the latter at the secondary level. 

At the elementary level, according to assistant superintendents of 16 
LEAs, primary responsibility for teacher evaluation usually belongs to the 
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principal. Prlaary responsibility for supervision and assistance belongs to 
the principals In 56Z of the LEAs. and to central office supervisors in 63X 
of the LEAs. In a few^^cases. priwary responsibility for both evaluation and 
supervision is undertaken by vice principals and others. (See Table 2.) 

At the secondary level, principals are priwarily responsible for teacher 
evaluation in 75% of the LEAs. with primary responsibility undertaken by 
central office staff In 38% of the districts, and by v^ce-princlpals in 19% of 
the districts. Supervision and assistance Is^ the priaary responsibility of 
central office staff in 56% of the LEAs and of principals in 38% of the LEAs. 
(See Table 3.) 

Ihese data indicate that there may be confi^lon in several districts. 
Ultimately only one person can assume primary responsibility for a given task, 
with others Involved to various degrees, but If two or more role^groups assume 
primary responsibility, there must be powerful coordinating mechanisms In 
place to avoid confusion. Survey data indicate that such coordination is 
rare. While there is some evidence that central office supervisors may review 
teacher progress with principals in a systematic manner, it is more common for 
each role group to work fairly separately. Such separation is more likely at 
the secondary level, where emphasis is given to subject area expertise. 

The more role groups involved, the greater is the potential confusion, 
especially if more than one group assumes primary responsibility. From a 
teacher's perspectlv/, It is desirable that the two or three supervisors 
Involved give matching messages. Prom a central office supervisor's perspec- 
tive, it is desirable that the effort Invested is worthwhile, since visiting 
seven or eight schools to work with an average of 94 teachers w4:h a mean 
expenditure of 63 days during the year Is fairly demanding and should not be- 
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Table 2 



, participation in Supervision and Evaluation of ^le^^ntary Teachers by Percent of LEAs 
, par^xcxpacxon v ^^j^^ted by 16 Assistant Superintendents) ^^^^ 



.Tyrti of Participation 
>^ln Supervision 



Central Office 
Staff 



Principals 



Vice Principals • School-Based 

Others* 




. school-Based Other. Include corrlculo- coordln.tor. ««1 r.«mrce teacher.. 
« P - priory r..pon.lblllty i I - Involve-ot. but not . prl-.ry ren-onelblllty. 

included in thl. category .re tho.. r..pon«. ^fjif^^" dl.ting«l.h between 

p"rtlclp«lon ,aper»l.l<m/...i.t«.ce .nd/or «. evaluation. 
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Participation in Supervision and Evaluation of Secondary Teachers by Percent of LEAs 

(as reported by Assistant Superintendents, N«16) 
(as Reported by 16 Assistant Superintendents) 



^ 

Type of Participation 
in Supervision 


Central Office 
Staff 


Principals 


Vice Principals 


School-Based 
Others* 


P** 


X** 


P 


I 


P 


I 


P 


I 


Supervision/ 
Assistance 


56% 


31% 


38% 


6% 


6% 


25% 


6% 


19% 


Evaluation 


38% 


19% 


75% 


6% 


19% 


19% 


0% 


0% 


General Participation*** 


13% 


19% 


13% 


0% 


0% 


19% 

1 


0% 


0% 



School-Based Others Include curriculum coordinators and resource teachers* 

P «^ primary responsibility; I « involvement t but not a primary responsibility* 



Included In this category are those responses which failed to distinguish between 
participation as supervision/assistance and/or as evaluation* 
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at cross pu^oses nor redundant in light of othar auparvlaors' actlvltlaa. 
These concerns relate to the extent to which Incuabcnts of the supervisory 
role have a coiwon understanding of the purpose and tasks of supervision. 

Ihnriier of Teachitrs Supervised 
One liaportant feature of a supervisory structure Is th^ nuad>er of 
teachers supervised by each supervisor. Table 4 shows the average nunber of 
teachers supervised by central office supervisors, who each stated the nuabcr 
of teachers they supervl' id. Assistant superintendents stated their percep- 
tions of the uu«ber of teachers supervised by central office supervisors. 

Results Indict. i that assistant superintendents believe that the average 
number of teachers supervised at the elementary level is 83.93. but central 
office staff report that they supervise an average of 119.33 teachers. There 
Is less difference between the assistant superintendents* estimate of the 
number of teachers supervised at the secondary level (60), and -;:ual nu«*er8 
reported by central office supervisors (71.39). The average number of 
teachers actually supervised by central office supervisors varies from a low 
of 58.20 secondary teachers per supervisor in a small district, to a high of 
171 elementa|y teachers in a large district. In a few cases, supervisors with- 
both elementary and secondary rcsponslblliti^ may supervise as many as 275 
teachers. Across all levels, the average number of teachers supervised by a 
central office supervisor is 94. , 
Table 5 shows the average number of teache.s supervised by school-base^ 
staff. On average, elementary principals supervise a few as 19 or 20 teact^ers 
In small and medium districts, but secondary principals supervise as many /as 
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Table 4 



Average Number of Teachers Supervised at Elenentary and Secondary Levels, 
by Central Office Supervisors, by District Size 



Respondent Role 


Average number of Teachers Supervised 
by District Size 


Laree 


Medium 


Small 


Total 


N 


Mean 


N 


Mean 


N 


Mean 


N 


Mean 


(Elementary) 

> 

Assistant 
Superintendents* 


2 


64.00 


5 


101.00 


8 


78.25 


15 


83.93 


Central Office 
Supervisors 


3 


171.00 


6 


93.50 


0 


0 


9 


119.33 


(Secondary) 

Assistant 
Super la t enden t 


2 


65.00 


7 


55.71 


7 


62.86 


16 


60.00 


Central Office 
Supervisors 


2 


90.50 

« 


6 


87.00 


10 


58.20 


18 


71.39 
t 


(Elaventary and/ 
or Secondary) 

Assistant 
Superintendents 


not applicable 


Central Office 
Supeinrisor 

1 


1 


275.00 


1 


48.00 


3 


111.67 


5 


131.02 



* Aflislstaot superlntendeata stated their perceptions of central office supervisors* 
a^slgnnents. 

f 
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Table 5 

Average Number of Teachers Supervised at Elemsntary and Secondary Levels, 

by School-Based Staff, by District Size 



Respondent Role 


^ , Average nuadber of Teachers Supervised 

by District Size 


Larfie Medium Small Total 


N 1 


Mean 


N 


Mean 


N 


Mean 


M 


Mean 


(Elementary) 
Principals 


4 

V- 


29.75 


6 


20.00 


5 


19.50 


15 


22.43 


(Secondary) 
Principals 


\ ^ 


61.25 




61.00 


5 


/ 

34.60 


13 


50.92 


(Eleoientary and/ 
or Secondary) 

Building Supervisor 

Helping Teacher 


— ' 

\' 

0 

4 


0 

105.25 


2 
2 


39.50 
99.00 


3 
0 


36.00 
0 


5 
6 


37.78 
103.17 
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61 or 62 teachers in medium or large districts. Supervisory tasks are also 
carried out by others, such as helping teachers or vice principals. In single 
school buildings, such staff supervise about 38 teachers, but if they work 
across several schools they supervise 103 teachers, on average. 

Comparison by district size indicates that, in general, the larger the 
discrlct the greater the ttuiid>er of teachers assigned to a single supervisor. 
It is interesting to note that small districts do not use helping' teachers, 
nor do they report having central office staff working solely with elementary 
teachers. (This might contribute to cross-grade articulation.) Urge 
districts report no building level su^fervlsors. However, other data sources 
indicate that department heads do participate in teacher supervision in 

districts of various siases, and that some small do assign central office 

i . 

supervisors to either elementary or secondary levels. 

The quality of supervision is affected by the time spent and number of 
teachers supervised. Central office supervisors (100% time in this role) 
spend about 30Z of their time (61 days) on observation and assistance, and 5% 
on evaluation.* On average, a central office supervisor supAviscs 94 
teachers, which means that he/she can spend up to four hours a year in direct 
interaction with each teacher (assuadng minimal travel and efficient time 
management). Principals and other school-based supervisors spend about 3U of 
their time (63 days) observing and assisting teachers and on evaluation. 

On average, a principal supervises 36 teachers, and can spe^d almost two days 
a year in direct Interaction. Other supervisory staff can ^end between two 
hours and two days with each teacher. Infrequent brief Interaction may be 
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* Travel time is Included in these time allocations. 
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effective when the supervisor has built repport with Most of the (9A) teachers 
over tlflMs» but if teacher turnover is high, or supervisors are reassigned 

I 

often, difficulties are likely to be encountered. The ratio of tine and 
teachers seeas to offer greater opportunity for iaqpact by principals than by 
central office supervisors. 

Huaber of Schools Visited 
The nuaber of buildings a supervisor Nust visit also has an important 
effect on supervision. According to the survey, the average nunber of schools 
assigned to a supervisor is 7,32, ranging from a low of 2.46 schools for 
school-based staff in nediu»-sise districts, to a high of U.83 schools for 
central office supervisors in large-sised districts. (See Table 6.) The 
assistant superintendents' estiaates for nuaber of schools visited by a 
central office supervisor range froa a low of 6 schools in saall districts to 
a high of U schools in large districts. The tiae that supervisors Invest 
in traveling reduces the SOX of their time which thc^ spend on observation and 
assistance. While articulation of the currlculua and knowledge of a range of 
teaching strategies is enhanced by consRsnlcatlon across schools, current 
practices indicate a need for nore effective aanagesent of schedules and 
school assignments. 

Wuri>er of People Supervlsj^ a Teacher 
The average nuri>er of individuals supervising/evaluating a teacher is 
reported in Table 7 by the role groups responding to the survey in large, 
medium, and small districts. Within districts of the saae size, there are 
discrepancies between the role groups* surveyj|respon8e8» reflecting variation 
of practice vlthln a given dlscrlcte For Instance^ two schools In the same 
district may have teachers supervised by only two people (e^ge^ principal and 
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Table 6 

Average Nunber of Schools Visited by Central Office and School-Based 
Supervisors* According to the Sixe of the District 



District Sise 


Assistasit 
Superintendents * 
(Perceptions)* 


Central Office 
Supervisors 


School-Based 
Staff 


Total 




N 


Mean 


N 


Mean 


N 


Mean 


N 


Mean 


Large * 


2 


U.OO 


6 


U.83 


12 


7.58 


20 




9.50 


Meditm 


7 


9.U 


13 


10.92 




4.71 


34 




8.00 


Snail 


7 


6.00 


13 


7.77 


13 


2. 46 


33 




53.03 


Total 


16 


8.38 


32 


9.81 


39 


4.85 


87 




7.32 



Assistant Superintendents do not visit schools to supervise teachers* These data present 
their perceptions of the nuiober of schools visited by the average central office 
supervisor. 
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Table 7 



Average Nuaiber of People Supervising/Evaluating a Teacher 





., ., .. - — ^, ■ 
















■ m* " 




Assistant 
















District Size 


Superintendents * 


Central Office 


School^Based 










(Perceptions)* 


Supervisors 


Stfl 


|ff 




Total 




M 


Mean 
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Mean 
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Mean 


Large 


2 


2.50 


6 


2.83 


12 


2.00 


20 




2.30 


Medium 


7 


1.86 


13 


2.15 


14 


2.14 


34 




2.09 


Saall 


8 


2.38 


13 


2.54 


13 


2.38 


33 




2.44 


Total 


17 


2.18 


32 


2.44 


39 


2.18 


.«7 




2.27 



* Assistant superintendents do not supervise teachers. These data present their 
perceptions of the nuaiber of people supervising/evaluating a teacher. 
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«reii •up«rvl0or). or by a. •miy •» five paopl*. dapwidiiig on tuch factora aa 
auparviaor cij^i^tlouaneaa. taachar maturity or capability, aire of school, 
availability of resource teachers, and the principal's relationship with 
"outsiders." Thus, teachers can expect at least two people to be advising 
then about how to Improve their wrk, and aay Interact with even »ore. They 
are «o8t likely to react to the "authority" closest to the«. responding to the 
program expertise of departiwnt heads or similar others. They may experience 
conflict if messages given differ among various supervisors, and feel torn 
between what appears -to be accountability Issues (usually raised by the 
principal) . and more immediate concerns of curriculum or instruction (usually 
raised by department heads or central office supervisors) . These reactions 
indicate that it is extremely Important for all supervisors to define their 
roles, coordinate activities, and share a common philosophy and set of 
priorities. 

Cowaon Understanding of Supe rvision 
An effective supervisory process depends upon a commonly shared under- 
standing among all staff as to the philosophy, purpose, and process of 
supervision. For instance, an LEA may believe that the purpose of supervision 
Is to guide and assist teachers in improving the quality of instruction, and 
that the process includes both data-based decision-making and systematic 
activities (such as training, coaching, and curriculum and staff development). 
This section reports the responses to a survey question about such coawon 
understandings. 

On average, there Is a moderate degree of common understanding across 
role groups. (Sec Table 8,) An analysis of the open-ended comments to the 
same question indicates a divided opinion among respondents regarding clarity; 
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although 9om •up.rvlsors th«t a cXaar uod«r»t«iidia« about aiiparvlalcm 
has baan achieved in thair diftrict, tha •ajority atate thara i» rbo« for 
iaq>rovft»ent. 



Tabla 8 

Parcaptiona about Co«wm Underataoding of 
Purpoa^, Philoaophy, and Procaas of Suparvision 





Roles Groups 


Raaponses 


Assistant 
Superintendents 
01-17) 


Central Office 
Supervisors 
(Ml) 


School- 
Based Staff 
(11-38) 


iPoaitive coonants about 
jth« understanding of 
j supervision. 


8 


i 

8 

» 


11 


1 

Negative or qualified 
coontents about the under- 
standing of supervision. 


6 


i 

15 


1 

12 , 

t 

i 


Neutral or no conaMint about 
the understanding of super- 
vision. 


3 


8 

J 


15 

1 



For example* central office supervisors stated: 

a There is a need to make clear the purpose of supervision; the 
pronwtion of teachers* growth in effective instruction (formative 
evaluation). Therefoi^, we tnist make clear the similarities and 
differences between forwitive and sumatlva evaluation (rating). 
Classroom supervialon is still perceived as rating, or even punitive, 
and not as a part of the learning process. There is a need to 
understand the two discrete functions of tha supervisory conference. 

a The teachers feel it is perfectly clear that it seems overly negative. 

e In a large pluralistic organJUation, the variety and thrust of 
multiple goals contribute to varieties of Interpretation and 
iflq^lementation. 

4( Supervisors and principals at the elementary level have a similar 
understanding of "supervision;" however, some situations have led 
teachers to doubt the expressed purposes. 
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School->b«8«4 tupervlsor* Mid: 

• Slnct th« role of 8up«rvi«ion »t any l«v«l has oot b«cn defined and/or 
Is often ailslnterprecedf there le little reason to suapect It la 
underatood. 

e Prlnclpala and central office staff view aupervlalon as an Improvement 
proceea, while teachers tend to look on a«ipervlslon aa a monitoring 
process. 

Assistant superintendents cMnented: 

• In an attempt to be all things to all pi^ople, efforts become so 
diffused that there Is too often no clear definition of purpose, v., 

e Supervisors know the components and try to convey thtmi some teachers 
understand the role but little la done by upper levels to^ provide 
support with cltlaens or fiscal authorities. > 

e Most A«S personnel know our philosophy and process. Some of them, 
however, do not convey this to teachers. Some principals are 
. reluctant to observe classes and try to use supervisors as the 
"heavies'* in evaluations of teachers. 

e A number of Issues cloud the matter: What Is the authority of 

supervisors? Where Is the supervisor In the hierarchy? Should they 
^ evaluate? Generallst or specialist? K-12 vs. elementary or 

secondary? 

Table 9 presents the survey results related to philosophic beliefs about 
supervision. Across the school system, most people believe; "supervlalon and 
evaluation of teachers are linked by common criteria but separated In time and 
purpose" (mean of 3.61), and "supervision and evaluation are essentially the 
same thing" (3.60). The answers are contrad:^ctory . Most authorities on 
* supervision/evaluation would accept the first answer as part of a positive 
philosophy of supervision, and say that the second rating reflects the 
negative Impact of supervision equated with summatlve teacher evaluation. 
Moderately high ratings on two additional Items, "supervision Is primarily a 
pro forma monitoring process" (3.48) and "supervision is primarily an 
accountability process" (3.54), reinforce a philosophy of supervision (as 
practiced) that centers around summatlve evaluation. The least practiced 
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0up«rvl8ory b«ll«f0 tr«: (1) "miparvisloii aod •valuation ar« totally aaparat* 
activities" (2.19)» and (2) ''supervision Is prlisarily an iaproveaient process" 
(3.28). These responses suggest that in practice supervision and evaluation 
are closely entwined, and an ii^Mrtant stated goal of the teacher supervision/ 
evaluation process in Many LEAs, nasMtly, the i«proveiient of teaching* is not 
being iapleiMinted* 



, Table 9 

--^ntctice and Preference about the Nature of Supervision 





Ratings 


Survey I ten 

r 


trracvxce 
% N"86 
Mean 


rriiK ermncm 
II-8A 


AcroM the school system* scst 
people believe: 






supervision Is primarily an improvement 
process 


3.28 


' 4.73 


supervision is primarily a pro forma 
pro forma monitoring pr ^cess 


3.48 


3.07 


supervision Is primarily an accountability 
process 


3.54 


3.24 


supervision and evaJLuation ate essentially 
the same thing 


3.60 


2.60 


supervision and evaluation are linked by 
comon criteria but separated in time and 
purpose 


3,61 


3.90 


supervision and evaluation are totally 
separate activities « 


2.19 i 

» 

1 


2.94 



Scale ranges from 1*00 (mlnimial) to 5,00 (high agreement)* 



Some significant differences in re^dnses are seen between role groups 
and sizes of districts. School-based staff believe that "supervision is 
prinarily a pro forma monitoring process," to a greater degree than do 
assistant superintendents (means of 3.71 and 2.81, respectively). The pattern 
of response (if not the relative difference), holds true for "supervision is 
primarily an accountability process"^ (school-based staff: 3.82; assistant 
superintendents; 3.13), and "8uperv:^slon and evaluation of teachers are 
essentially the same thing" (school-based ttaff: 3.75; assistant superinten- 
dents: 3.13). These differences suggest a conflict in practl<^c that could be 
crucial to the issue of supervision. Since teachers are most Influenced by 
those in close and frequent' contact, they more readily believe the messages of 
schoolHased s«:aff, who indicate that supervision is not a process of 
improvement but an exercise in accountability. 

, Ratings for the most practiced belief within a role group show that 
central office administrators believe that "supervision and evaluation of 
teachers are essentially the same thing" (3.65). School-based supervisors 
believe that "supervision is primarily an accountability process" (3.82), and 
assistant superintendents believe that "supervision and Evaluation are linked 
by common criteria but separated in time and purpose" (3.94). All three 
groups agree that the least practiced philosophy is that supervision and 
evaluation are totally separate activities (mean for central office 
supervisors is 1.97, for school-based staff is 2.33, for assistant 
superintendents is 2.31). 

One significant difference between two sizes of districts is apparent. 
Respondents in small districts believe that supervision is primarily pro forma 
monitoring to a greater extent than do supervisors In large districts (means 
of 3.67 and 2.95, respectively). 
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Looking at both «iee and role, a pattern of dlf ference^e«erges for the 
responses by central of flee* supervisors. In large districts* they believe 
that: (1) "supervision Is primarily an Improveaient process" (3.83) to a 

* 

greater degree than does the saae role group In nedlua-slxe districts (2.92); 
(2) "supervision Is primarily a pro forma monitoring process" (2.67) to a 
lesser extent than central office supervisors In medium (3.67) and small-slse 
districts (3.85); (3) "supervision and evaluation of teachers are essentially 
the same thing" (3.00) less often than their/ peers In small districts (3.92); 
and (4) "supervision and evalttatlon are totally separate activities" (2.83) 
more often than members of the same role group in madlum-slze districts 
(1.75). This pattern of response seems to suggest that central office 
supervisors in large districts think that formative and summatlve evaluation 
have been separated In the supervisory processes of their LEAs. A similar 
understanding (with less dramatic differences) seems apparent In the responses 
of assistant superintendents of large districts. However, the sample size 
(N»2) Is too small to draw a firm conclusion. 

Whereas, in general, ratings for practice suggest a philosophy based on 
supervision as pro forma monitoring, an accountability process, or supervision 
equal to evaluation, ratings for preference clearly display a belief in 
supervision as primarily an liiq>rovement process, a belief held consistently by 
all role groups. These findings suggest discrepancies, some of which way be 
addressed by improving comminlcatlon within an LEA. In other cases, however 
discrepancies nay need to be addressed by redesigning organizational 
arrangements for supervision. 

Organizational Arrangements 
Organizational arrangements for teacher supervision and evaluation 
Include formal hierarchical systems such as may be Illustrated in 
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organlxatioiuil charts or ludlcatad in Job descriptions, as wll as »echanls«s 

established to coordinate and carry out the tasks Involved. Arrangements are 
Influenced by the LEA's philosophy, their operating assuwptions about an 
effective organization, and perceived purposes of supervision and evaluation; 
the ways in which those beliefs are related to curriculusi and staff 
development; and by operating constraints such as district sire, contract 
agreements, and resource allocations. Arrangements and their relative 
effectiveness are made more coa^lex when LEAs try to establish a single set of 
constructs to satisfy the different purposes of evaluation and supervision.* 
Some LEAs confound the issue by overtly stating that the objectives of 
evaluation Include both personnel appraisal and Improvement of practice. 
While evaluation may include data collection and analysis, and established 
procedures might ensure that findings are reviewed with teachers, those 
activities often do not result in behavioral change. Therefore, it is 
inappropriate to state that evaluation will meet the objective of Improvement 
of teacher quality. 

X 

In most Maryland LEAs, organizational charts indicate that teachers 
report to principals, and that A&S staff report to superintendents (in small 
districts) or assistant superintendents (in large districts). Such a 
reporting system suggests arrang^sents for staff evaluation (annual 



X As Darling-Hammond et al. (1983) point out, summative evaluation may be used 
In personnel decision-making, is related to accountability (due process) , 
and for that reason must be fairly standardized. Formative evaluation 
(developmental assessment) on the other hand, is improvement oriented and 
context specific. Changing teacher performance (the purpose of supervision) 
involves processes that may be inconsistent with those used to derive 
evaluative judgements. While both supervision and evaluation may require 
supervisors to carry out similar activities (e.g., classroom observation and 
review of lesson plans), since the purposes are different, task definition 
should differ. However, it is more common to find school systems and staff 
attempting to force-fit tasks and purposes, and making organizational 
arrangements accordingly. 
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perfoCTUince appraisal). Ju»t as a suparvlsor's annual review (by the super- 
intendent) «ay be Informed by an assistant superintendent, a teacher's review 
may be Informed by a vice principal or departi»ent head. Such arrangements 
seem logical if the review is to be adequately informed (and assuming that 
those providing information have interacted frequently on various kinds of 
tasks with the staff person being reviewed). Supposedly, the purpose of 
evaluation is thus served. 

However, issues of relative expertise and influence are raised, and 
others enter the system — subject area supervisors In secondary schools, 
especially where there are no department beads; and resource specialists or 
general supervisors in elementary schools. These people may each visit a 
classroom only once a year, but, nevertheless, provide input for the teacher's 
annual review. 

Supervisory arrangements are more varied and complex. A teacher «ay be 
advised by a team leader or department head, vice principal and principal, 
regional supervisor, and central office specialist or supervisor. While 
secondary teachers may feel allegiance to content specialists, tifementary 
teachers may be more responsive to the general expertise of their principals. 
Those most in need of help turn to the most accessible soarce, and ncy be more 
influenced by Informal contacts than by formal systems. In some ca^es, mixed 
messages from various sources may result in the teacher ignoring all of them. 

Recognizing these issues, each LEA has designed its own way. of organizing 
for supervision. In some cases, organizational systems or models evolve 
through tradition or expediency. In other cases, purposeful planning results 
in redesign. Firth and Eiken (1982) analyzed seven organizational models, six 
of which are found in Maryland LEAs.* (See Table 10.) These models arc not 



* Intemediate Service Agencies arc not part of the state structure. 
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Table 10 



Altenuicive Models of Organlcing for Supanrieion* 



Models 


(hrganisjit loMl 
A«9u»pclcma 


Skills 


0ecieion«*Makinf 


Influences on Effectiveness 


Staff Conmltanc RoIm 


Aa effective 
otganixetioa 
dieciiifliiislies ACT^t 
separatee tboee ifho 
adriee frcw tboee 
tftio direct. 


Sumnp nuinagerialt 
technical* with 
Mphasie on 
inetnictional 
eoMpeteoce^ 
coMunicating ae an 
infomation broker- 


Advisory , eynpathetic 
to teachers' cause, 
can persuade hut nay 
be over^rul^ by 
administrative 
expediency* 


Heeds good relationahips with principals 
and teachers, flexibility to respond to 
school needs; aust be supportcKl by LEA 
coHBitMnt to instructional improvensnt. 


Line AutbPrlcy RoI«8 


An effective 
organ irat ion 
cOMbinee attthority 
and reaponeibility 
for varloae 
operations in the 
SMe poeinion* 


AdiMinistrat ive » 

Moagerial 

technical 

(ettrrioslaa and 

supervision) , 

balancing 

eopervieory 

reeponeibilitiee 

vich MnageaMot 

decisiona* 


Adainistrative, with 
potential for linking 
curriculun^ 
Instruction, and 
administration, if 
incuabenc^s expertise 
and values so 
develop. 


Needs to overcoM barriers to teachers' 
concerns, incuabent * s authoritarian 
behavior; wist enhance skills in curriculuai 
and supervision to balance con^tition for 
energy easily invested in aenageaent« 


Multiple C«Qtral 
Office Units 


An effective 
or(|eniaation fully 
utilises 

specialization / 

\ 


Each incui^ent haa 
hi^ly specialized 
technical skills 
^^,g,, art, wunic, 
reading, career 
education, special 
td.)« 

- o 


Advocate for 
specielity, stressing 
distinguishing 
characteristics of 
curriculua unit; 
reluctant to co- 
ordinate across total 
instruct icmal 
prc^raa. 


Heeds to balance specific curriculim 
coMitMUt vith total curricttluM design to 
reduce conflict and coapetition; mat 
collaborate if supervision is to assist 
rather than dierupt* 



* Hated on FirtK A Eiken, 1982. 
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t«bl9 10 (contliiMd) 



Models 


OrgmlMCiofiAl 
&etup 


Skilla 


Paciiioo-Wafcing 


Inflnaacaa on gf factivaaaa 


DrntraliiMl ArM 


to ^ff act lire 
(iriaalMclM 
ae^igfui re«pofuii«» 
bility cloM CO the 
operatlOMl level* 


Spaclaliat«*tarM4^ 
' ganarallat • 
tacbaical akilla 
ra la ting to 
gaoaral laatruc*- 
tlooal prograii and 
loaarvica* 


frograMitic^ 
facllitatiag 
rimiOMl iovolvaiMnit 
in curricaliiiif 
raapoftdlng to achool 
prloritiaa vitb 
loQg-raftga diatriet 
goala# 


inada to naintnin miltlpla cwiiiHication ' 
ctiamala* provide tnchnical aaaiatanee for 
progr— davalopMnt; naat avoid bain^ 
coated into pnrpoaalaaa direct ivas or 
ratraatii^( into ninor fitmsu of apecinlity# 


P«rfonMoce Aaa^smtant 


Aa effocclTe 
organisecion 
ee^nitee 

raafiMieibllity for 
evaliMitioii fxcm 
re#pofuiiblIit7 for 
(RtpfporC* 


Collactioft* 
analraia* faaAack 
of data vrlth wa- 
aorea ft netboda to 
obaarra clMarooii 
parfoiMneai 
alalia In goal 
aattii^ as»d 
noDltoring, 


Analytic* rational* 
praacribad* 
correetitra^ focnaing 
apacifiad ataadatda 
and actiona Co ba 
taken for imptwanaiic 
^aaatannint raanlta 
dataxmina M9istmic% 
giiNnif 


Maeda to acknovladga liwita of naaanraa/ 

eartain iaatractioanl anaa* aMatinaa at 
the aapanaa of taacbar^falt mmi^ or 
cnrrienUai« lalativn valna ia dateminad by 
tha natnra of tba Mmm^mmnt naaanra and 
natboda naad* 


LocnX School $up|»ort 
RoI«8 


An effective 
oTfeniMtion usee 
people 1— idietaly 
aveiUble and 

faaUllar iritb che 
•Itttatioii. 
• ♦ 


Tadmlcal teaching 
akilla bald by 
ioctvabenta (depart 
Mnt haada» vice 
principala^ 
raaonrce (aachare) 
pltie acqoired 
akill la aaaiating 
othara* 


Antononooa* within 
aa^Jact or grada 
level taan* raahapity 
progran vitbant 
principal^ a involva- 

deciding to do 
nothii^ deapita 
taaehar ti^^U^* 


gaatfa to claarly dafina rola paranatara* 
bnild conmmication and coordination 
nadianiana* avoid coapatition anong dapart* 
nanta; «eat build incunbant integrity* 


IntarpedlAttf Service 
Agcocy Roles 

/ 


As) affacclifc 
orgaaiaation ahares 
apecialia^ 
aervicaa ratbat 
Cbao di^lieataa 
general reaoorcaa. 


Vide raaglog vlth 
in agancy; 
apecialiata* 
genaraliata* atCf 


Diataat* adviaory* 
avtatnal to the 
achool and wjMtm^ 
oftm dapMdant on 
infotnal iaflnanca* 


Weada to acknovladga canplanitiaa of 
^'layera^ of anparviaioa* of individaal 
praferMce on aarvica dalivacy* m4 of 
potantial intar^^offganifatian conflict of 
anparciaa or antborlcy* ■alntivn ia 
inflnancad by iatar-organisatian relation- 
ahipa nagatiatad t Md antant of radandancy 
or rainfomcanant batvaan aoparriaory 
gronpa* 
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n«c«s«i»rily Mutually •xclu«iv«, but two or movm are combined, thoir 
effectiveness is affected by the extent to vhlch individual and organlxationaX 
underlying aaauvptiona are aligned* For instance t wany central office super** 
visors in Maryland prefer the staff coneultant rolet seeing themelves as 
advisors **in nhice hats,** but in several LSAs the organisational assumptions 
put thesi in line authority roles to coiri>ine evaluation (black bat) with 
supervlaion (white hat)o The asausptions of the two nodels are in conflict^ 
which requires Incua^ents to develop considerable expertise to accoiqplish role 
effectiveness* 

The models of amltiple central office units and decentralized area 
support are popular in large school systems. When both are used together, 
there Is great conflict of organisational assumptions and incuodi^ent skills, 
requiring leadership which excells in collaboration and complex coordination 
if the system is to be effective* Without such coordination the two models 
operate Independently, and ultimate impact on instruction is patchy* 

The models of perfomance assegOTtent and staff cooflultant arc compatible 
to some extent; the conflict lies between the structure of the former and the 
flexibility of the latter. Maryland LEAs combining these models do maintain a 
balance* finding it easier to do so without a rigid checklist of criteria, 
instead using general guidelines or categories of teacher responsibility. 

Local school support roles are used informally in all schools* because 
the assumptions reflect reality. When Che model is formally recognized, and 
incumbents participate in task clarification, skill development, and coor~ 
dinatlng activities, effectiveness is likely to be greater than when the model 
is used informally. This model is used in combination with others in Maryland 
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LEA», since alone it iioUtes dchoola frop eiich other end increesies depertwcnt 
or school autononjr (possibly at the expense of curriculiMi fidelity or articuU- 
tion). _ 

Each of the seven aodels identified by Firth and Eiken has advantages and 
disadvantages in various areas. They are outlii^ed in Table U. Review of 
organixationaX arrangements in Maryland LEAs indicates that no one uses a 
single Model, and that sows need to attend to the disadvantages being 
practiced. 

Two exsttples of local arrangements arc described in Table 12, folloifing 
the sane framework as in Table 10.* The first model, Intermctive Teams , 
involves department heads or team leaders as school-based technical 
specialists, and principals and central office supervisors as generalists. 
All three role group representatives are collegial, agrc^ on parameters of 
responsibility, and use a common knowledge base. The principal is primarily 
responsible for evaluation and may suggest that areas to be improved are 
addressed by the depart^nt head (who does not evaluate). Each team member 
participates in training and planning with caunterparts from ^)thcr schools and 
subject areas, contributing to district wide coordination of curriculum and 
instruction as well as supervision and evaluation. Effectiveness is 
Influenced by the extent to which team members use a cosmwn knowledge base, 
apply effective communication, establish parameters of responsibility and 
collegial relationships, and maintain professional integrity. The potential 
conflict between school needs and central office preferences needs to be ^ 
acknowledged to guard against inequities of resource allocation (including 
staff time) and use of administrative authority. 



* These descriptions present the intended ideal. Problems and disadvantages 
are not discussed. 
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Table 11* 



Summary of Advantages and Disadvantages Regarding Seven Common 
Bureaucratic Models for Supervision of Instruction 
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* froBs Firth & Eik«n (1982) 

•EST COFY AVAMJ^LE 




BiuwplM of OrfmiMClOMil No4*l« in Hiaylmti 
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Skills 


Dscisiofs«Mskiii^ 


Inf 1MOCS9 (m Ef fsctirsttsss 


Cot«r«ctlv« Tmim 


orfMiMtion links 
Um MMHi^r* to 


TMtmiesly lwtn» 
Mf>«gtri«l; con 
skills CO— pn CO 
sll imcmibmktmf 
ssdi incQHlbMiC 
strssslsif s 
diiffsrMt priMry 
skill. All 
dii^j^^^ssd to 
coordinsts. 


rsyposs ■ ■ spocif ic » 
(osl'^irsctod, istsr** 
^CiVS assistSRCs 
proiridsd imIlMiKrsd 
kj ssssswsnc of 
iadiTiiflua* ^ sckool 
mi district OMrric^ 

„ ttlM sstiYityf ssd hf 

^ sdMisistntiM 


Nsrfp to dsmlop sad asiatsio eoaass 
kasiflo^ ^ss«» sffactivs cwuaicstioa, 
cloar psrsvstsrs of rsopoasibilitp yitkia 
taaa, colUtisl ralstioasbips sasaf ' 
iarrai^osts, sM kiffe iatsfrity. Nsp Msd to 
■seofidts psnmstsrs of satkoritj sad 
rssotircs sllocstioa (school vs. costrsl 
offieo). 


>ecmCr«lix«4 Supporc 

' / # 

1 ifc - ^ ■ — 


An •ff«ctiT« 

offmlMClofi 


Spoeislist'*asr6«l- 
fsnsrslisty vitk 
Mmsfsrisl* 
tsckaicsly said 
kMsa ^lls» 
^sUncisf vsrisd 
tsiMcs (s '^liokstf'* 
fscilicstor» or 
intsrosl ebmfs 
sfsnt). 


"jESriMSlt fOSl- 

4iMtM ~ 
sssutMes dstsmiiisd 

by /MSSSSMSt of 

i^ividosl, liaksd 
ccl si^hool mad mfMtm 
cttrrieslM sad 
lost met ion « 


Priwinr ii»cui*tBC Mods to b^ild tsscbsr 
trast» sad dsvslop sad asiatsis ssosllset 
skills ss s ^^liaksr" on ss^srsl diMasisas; 
anst kslsacs rsspoasss to dsais ii of ockool 

vs. csacrsl offlcs afiick asr coaflict iritk 
sack othsr. 
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TIm Mcond aod*!, Dgc«otr«ll«<kl Support , locate* central office 
supervisors In schools with the dual responsibilities of vice principal and 
currlculuM and Instructional supervisor** While the principal Is responsible 
for evaluation, and Influences the assistance provided, the ''linker" Is also 
responsive to teachers* needs and Is protective In pressing for application of 
LEA curriculua and Instruction priorities. Effectiveness Is Influenced by the 
extent to which Incuabents can balance the various demands of system, school, 
and teacher; develop and apply a broad set of skills (maintaining consistency 
across the LEA); and build and maintain teachers' trust. 

No single organisational model Is likely to be appropriate for all 
districts. However, all districts need to take Into account the same Issues, 
considering the potential advantages and dlsa^lvantages of management 
decisions. As Indicated In this section of the report, those decisions relate \ 
to/ (I) resource allocation, that Is, the ratio of teachers to supervisors 
(and vice versa), and the number of schools visited; (2) staffing, that Is, 
the Individuals and role groups Involved and how they coordinate their * 
responsibilities; and (3) task coordination, that Is, the extent to which 
incumbents share a ccMson understanding of the philosophy, purpose, and 
practice of supervision. Ideally, these decisions should be based on a 
philosophy or operating assumptions relating to effective organizations, 
schools, and classrooms, and to the personal and organizational perspectives 
brought to bear in professional relationships. Therefore, in any Initiative 
to change any aspect of supervision and evaluation, representatives of role 
groups affected should be Involjv;!^ In planning that change. A process of 
strategic interactive planning (Ackoff, 1977) might be used, allowing 



* This "linker" role Is similar to the Project Basic Facilitator role, which 
located MSDE staff in LEAs to assist in program Implementation. 
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parciclpantd Co define Che exisclng «y8Ce« end deCernine operacing assuaipclons 
before seCClng up new arrangeaienCs, acclvicies, or cechnlques. The nacure. of 
supervision from an Individual lncuiri>enc'8 perspacClve should be defined In 
conjunction wlch Che organlsaClonal design. 
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ROLES AND RESPOMSIBILITIBS OF SUPERVISORS 

This chapter discusses responsibilities specifically related to direct 
supervision^ use of supervisory tiflie» and observance of and assistance to 
teachers. A fourth section suggests linprovement possibilities* The 
perspective is prinarily from the point of view of the individual supervisor/ \ 

Supervisory Responsibilities » \ 

The responsibilities of supervisors are described in Job descriptions and 
are otherwise suggested by Inctmbents who indicate their perceptions of 
practice and preference with respect to the various knowledge » skills, and 
activities relating to supervision. Relationships between responsibilities 
and those things for which supervisors are held accountable are also 
discussed. 
Job Descriptions 

Job descriptions were subiaitted by 11 LEAs for central office instruc-- 
tlonal supervisors — both generalist and subject specialist positions. 
Descriptions were also submitted for principals, vice principals, and 
teachers. In general. Job descriptions are lists of duties or responalbili- 
ties including curriculum development, staff development, teacher supervision, 
"and administration. Specificity varies from '^observes and evaluates Instruc- 

« 

tlon," to "observes the ln*-class performance of middle school teachers, and 
confers and consults with them regarding their performance, teaching ability, 
and their professional develop^nt.^ (Neither of these examples suggests that 
the supervisor is accountable for helping the teacher to become more 
effective.) Items are not usually categorized (as is suggested by Salf 
(1976), who provides four general categories or areas of accountability for 
principals). Job descriptions average 30 items for principals and vice 
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principals, and 18 for central office staff. There ia a general match between 
Job description items and the 14 behaviors on which supervisors spend their 
time.* However, none of the job descriptions suggests primary accountabilities 
how the tasks might be prioritized, or how an individual would or should 
divide her/his time among the many duties listed. They neither specify how 
any of the tasks should be carried out, nor give criteria for Judging effec-- 
tive performance in the position. Job descriptions can be used to clarify and 
differentiate supervisory roles and responsibilities. (See Oliva (1984) for a 
variety of Job descriptions.) The descriptions reviewed for this study did 
not do this systematically, although some used key operative verbs to indicate 
level of responsibility or interaction with others with similar tasks. ('Vork 
with..." Is an example of doubtful definition, but 'V.stabllsh and maintain... 
with assistance from..." suggests greater clarity.) 
Supervisors' Perceptions of Responsibilities 

A general understanding of what supervisors do, the ways in which they 
identify needs and opportunities, the kinds of strategies they recommend, and 
Che knowledge and skills they demonstrate are presented in Table 13. Mean 
ratijlngs of practice and preference are given (on a five point scale where 
I.Od ^ minimal and 5.00 high agreement). Of the five general areas relating 
to direct supervision, there is strongest agreement that supervisors "monitor 
teachers* progress, paying greater attention to those who are less effective 
or new," and lowest agreement that supervisors discuss/coordinate among each 
other to "contribute to teachers* annual evaluation." Preferences are high 
for all five areas, witiTNa strong desire for teachers to have a common 
understanding of the supervisory process. The highest ratings for specific 
practice are: "identify needs and opportunities by observing In the 
classroom" (4.67), "Identify needs and opportunities by talking with the 



T*bl« 13 

latingM of C«iMir«l Un4er«caiWlliic of Activity Mlatlof to Direct SuiMnrision 





fractlce 


Prefereii^ 


Survey Item 








Mean 


Ne^ 


Getmxml Activitf Areas 






i . Ensur« Ccacbera have cn— nii us>d«r«caisdi|ig 






of tb« aupcrvieory process ^ 

/ 




4.79 


2« Idancify CMcbare' arm of naed or o|ipor- 






Cimiciaa for profaaslooal gro«fth / 


3.91 


4.60 


3* Syetemtlcally diacuaa iiaad9# ratfoMending 






act loos leading to i«prova«ent / 


3.92 


4.66 


/ 

4* SyetaMtically dlecuaa needs #ltli prliicl(>al 






(or relaveot others) cootrib^ting to teachera* 






annual avelitation 


3.82 


4.63 


5. ^kmltor teacbere' progress, paying greater 






attention to those vho are less effective or new 


4.28 


4.75 


Specific Activities 






6. Identify needs and opporttmicies by: 






a. observing in the classrooii 


4.67 


4.87 


b* reviewing lessons 


3.69 


4.35 


c. talking vlth the teacher 


4.35 


4.81 


d^ talking with the principal 


3.91 


4.48 


e^ talking with relevant others 


3.28 


4.06 


f. analysing student grades » test scores 


2.89 


3*76 


g^ co«|>aring what the teacher does with 






what is recowended by cha system 


3.87 


4.39 


h. c6iq>aring what the teacher does with 






what is recoMcndad by research on 






aff active schools 


3.21 


4.06 


1. cowpating what the teacher does with 






what ahe/he planned to do 


4.01 


4.52 


7. Offer recownendations including: 






a» school inservice 


3.35 


4.12 


b» district inservice 


3.61 


4.38 


c. individualized self-iMproveMnt 






activities negotiated through goal 






setting 


3.37 


4.35 


d. involvesMmt in eurrlculias developwent 


3.56 


4.18 


e. lesson-specific techniques, activities 


3.96 


4.46 


8. Dewnstrate knowlai^a and skill in: 






m* intarpsrsonal relationships 


4.18 


4.74 


b. adMiniatration, record^^keeping. 






organixing 


4.09 


4.45 


c «. 'teaching/ learning 


4.14 


4.65 


d. specific cnrriculun 


4.16 


4.56 


e. nanagewent of planned changs 


3.77 


4.48 


f. application of reaearch on classrooii/ 






teacher effecclvMass 


3.36 


4.45 



Scale ranges froa 1.00 (ninimal) to 5.00 (high agreeiaent) 
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^ teacher** (4.35). Th« least practiced activities are: "identify needs and 
opportunities by analyzing student grades* test scores" (2.89), "offer 
recooMendations including school inservice" (3.35), and "identify needs and 
opportunities by c(»paring what the teacher does with what is reconaended by 
research on effective schools" (3.21). 

The most practiced supervisors' responsibilities are activities 
compatible with a traditional suimative supervision/evaluation process, and 
two of the least practiced, "analyzing student grades, tests" and "c9iiparing 
what the teacher does with the effective schools research" are part of a 
school effectiveness model of supervision. 

In this category of the survey, there are significant differences in 

m 

practices for large and indium-sized districts — a pattern indicating that 
certain responsibilities are carried out most often In large-sized school 
districts and least often in mediutt-size districts. Such differences occur on 

the following items: N 

i \ 

• "Identify needs and opportunisms by talking with principal" (means of 
4.43 for large, and 3.44 for i|edi^ school districts) 

• "offer recommendations Including school inservice" (means of 4.21 for 
large, and 3.00 for medium school districts) 

• "offer recoimcndatlons including Individualized <«elf -Improvement 
activities negotiated through goal setting" (means of 4.21 for large 
and 3.00 for medium school districts). 

A possible explanation of this pattern might be that teacher activity In 
large LEAs Is focused to a greater extent in the school while activity in 
medium sized districts may be more centralized. 

The highest ratings of preference (see Table 13) are: "identify needs 
and opportunities by observing in the classroom" (4.87), and "talking with the 
teacher" (4.81). The least preferred activities are: "Identify needs and 
opportunities by analyzing student grades, test scores" (3.76), "identify 
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<u>«d. <u>d opportunltl.. by t.m«g »Ub r.l««t otW (4.06). «ul "idantU, 
ne.ds and opportunities by collaring «h«t th« tMcher do«s «lth what le 
reccwiended by research on affective schoola" (4.06). Tha ita« which ahowa 
the greatcet difference betwe«.n «hat ia practiced and iihat is preferred is 
"deaonstratcs knowledge and akill in application on clasarooia/teacher effec- 
tiveness" (-eans of 3.36 and 4.45, respectively). Another item which shows a 
large difference between practice and preference is the item which is related 
to the clinical supervision and goal setting models, "offers recomendations 
including individualized self-iaprovoaent activities negotiated through goal 
setting" (means of 3.37 and 4.35, respectively). Apparently supervisors like 
to be fairly independent. don»t like using test data, but want to develop 
greater expertise in applying relevant research and contributing to teachers' 
professional growth. The discrepancies between practice and preference 
relating to demonstrated knowledge and skills suggest that supervisors may 
also want to explore opportunities for their own professional growth. 
Responsibilities and Accountabilitie s 

The activities carried out by supervisors should relate to their 
responsibilities which, in turn, should match those areas for which they are 
held accountable.* The categories of responsibility most frequently mentioned 
by central office supervisors (in descending order) are: curriculum/program 
development or implementation, helping (supervising) teachers, and assessing 
teachers. The focus of their actions appears to be seen as interacting with 
teachers individually. The responses from school-based supervisors fall most 



* Survey questions were: (1) According to your Job description (or under- 
standing of your job), what is your primary responsibility In terns of 
supervisors, i.e., what are you supposed to do? and (2) In terms of 
supervision, what is your primary accountability , i.e.. what is It your 
innediate supervisor expects you to get done? 
f i 
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often into the categories of Instructional leadership, teacher assessment, and 
helping (supervising) teachers. The focus for these responsibilities appears 
to be more generally on the school as an organisation or teachers as a group, 
rather than on teachers as Individuals. Individuals In both groups often 
mention wore than one category and they usually feel that their responsibili- 
ties watch their accountabilities. Responsibilities and accountabilities are 
most often expressed In extremely general terms. Several individuals inter- 
pret their accountabilities more narrowly than their responsibilities. Others 
voice their frustration over the discrepancy between the two. 

For example, one principal states that his/her primary responsibility is 
to "provide for the constant evaluation, maintenance, and improvement of the 
instruction which occurs In ii^y school." His/her primary accountability is to 
"encourage and nurture good teachers, help them grow professionally, and weed 
out ineffective teachers if all modes of help do not produce desired results." 
He/she seems to feel a tension between the overall instructional program and 
identification of individual teachers' competence. Another principal 
expresses iJarallel responsibility and accountability by saying hia/her 
responsibility is to "evaluate, supervise, and observe 21 teachers with the 
purpose of improving instruction through professional growth." His/her 
accountability is to "use a goal-setting process which supports professional 
growth. This learning is enhanced by developing better instructional 
strategies and programs," 

Although mo8t central office supervisors believe that their responsibili- 
ties generally match their accountabilities, several express frustration. One 
lists his/her primary responsibility as "leading curriculum development, 
coordinating the instructional program, providing instructional materials, and 
inservlcing teachers." His/her accountability is: "Everything! Lip service 
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is given to Che fact that wc «r« supposed to work in the schools 80%. 
However » all other deaands wake this iapossible.** Another describes his/her 
responsibilities as curricultni developMint and ii^plemintation and evaluation of 
teachers. His/her accountability is '*not clearly defined; ifhat I do is 
accepted." A third states his/her responsibilities are assisting teachers in 
developing nore effective teacher strategies, and developing and ioplesenting 
curriculua. His/her accountability is '^responding to a wide variety of iaq>08ed 
priorities." 

The general picture of supervisory responsibility that eaerges is one 
that is influenced by curriculua development activities as well as direct 
teacher assistance. As in any administrative position, there is a tension 
between the needs of the individual (teacher) and the demands of the program. 
Responsibilities and accountabilities are described in general rather than 
specific terms by supiervisors themselves. Job descriptions do not always 
match activitiies. Host supervisors view their responsibilities within a 
context of sumaative supervision/evaluation process, and there is little 
evidence that Incumbents are successful in creating "double-win" strategies to 
link tasks of direct supervision of individual teachers with tasks of 
curriculum or program development and administration.* The low degree of 
Interaction among supervisors reinforces the concern about common 
understandings or shared philosophy about^ supervision and the improvement of 
practice. 



It should be noted that anecdotal information identifies some individual 
examples of excellent linkage of tasks and people, but these are Isolated 
and not systemically applied. 
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Th» D— of SitpTvlsory Tim 
Tl«e analysis ^ovidas usaful infonaatloA oa which activltlaa are 
receivlns the aost suparviaory atcenclon. It halpa daciaioii'-Malcara sat or 
realign priorities, and it is the foundation for planning aora effective use 
of available ti«e. This section reports on supervisory use of tiae as ' 
indicated by survey data, refers to relevant literature, and discusses how 
organisational influences impact supervisory ti«e. 

Respondents to the survey were asked to account for their use of ti«e and 
also give their preference for how their tiae should be spent. Specifically, 
central office supervisors accounted for lOOZ of their tioe (using a 200 
work-day year as a base) and assistant superintendent a eatiaated the tiae 
expenditures of central office supervisors in a siallar asnner. School-basad 
supervisors were asked to deteraine the percentage of tiae spent on super- 
visory tasks, and to subdivide that tiae. Several respondents had difficulty 
in estlnating their tiae so that results added up to lOOZ. Responses that 
totaled w>ve than 115X were discarded. 

Table 14 presents use of tiae by central office supervisors, in teras of 
practice and preference. It also rank orders each activity so the allocations 
of time can aore easily be coapared, both in teras of practice and in teraa of 
preference. On the average, over 55% of their tiae is spent on the first 
three activities: observing and assisting teachers — 30.67Z (61,34 days); 
attending aeetlngs — 14.38% (28.^6 days); and developing or reviewing 
currlculua — 10.27% (20.54 days).* Not surprisingly, the largest aaount of 
time Is spent on observing and assisting teachers. However, the total tiae 
spent li4 Interacting with teachers and related instructional concerns 



* These functions are siallar to those reported in the ASCD pilot study by 
Bluaberg (1984). 
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Tabu 14 
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Practice and FraferancaXof 
Central Office Supervisors' 08\ of Tl«e 





Practice (N-ai) 




Preference (Il*'28) 


Activity 


iDays 


xrum 


Rank^ 


iDays 


XTiae 


Rank 


Observe and assist teachers 


61.34 


30i.67 


1 


7^.06 


37.53 


1 


Attend aeetings 


28.76 


14.38 


2 


22.36 


11.18 


3 


Develop/ review curriculm 


20. 5A 


10.27 


3 


24.94\ 


12.47 


2 


Write proposals, plans, 
reports* keep records 


16.50 


8.25 


4 


7.34 


\ 3.67 

\ 


8 


Plan/conduct staff develop- 
aient/inservice 


15.08 


7.53 


5 


19.86 


9.93 


4 


Evaluate teachers 


10.80 


5.40 


6 


10.82 


5.41 


6 


Manage/assist with state or 
federal programs 


8.12 


4.06 


7 


3.62 


1.80 


12 


Interact with parents/ 
coMnonity 


7.42 


3.71 


8 


9.50 


4.75 


7 


Participate in NSDE initia- 
tives and other "out of 
systea" activities 


7.12 


3.56 


9 


5.58 


2.79 


9 


Plan/conduct "events" or 
suasMr programs 


7.10 


3.55 


10 


5.08 


2.54 


10 


Learn (e^get by readlngt 
accanding 9catt ocveiopmKiiw 
activities t ^'trading places'' 
with school staff) 


5.94 


2.97 


11 


U.OO 


5.50 


5 


Test students 9 collect/ 
analyze test results 


5.20 


2.60 


12 


3.82 


1.91 


11 


• 

Other 


2.76 


1.38 


13 


1.28 


.64 


13 


Negotiate Contracts 


1.04 


.53 


14 


.64 


.32 


14 



Percentages are based on a "year" of 2(K) working days* 
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(obsenration/AssistiuiCA* tv«luiitlon» staff tax4 curriculwi devalopasnt* 
cesting/analyzlng ras^ilta) accounts for slightly nors than one-'half of their 
tine (approxlMtely 57X)» Central office supervisors report they have alMOst 
no tlflie (2.97Z) to learn new things about their work on the jaib. In fact, 
several respondents stated that they used their own tlae for this activity. 

When stating preferences for use of tlae, central office supervisors said 
they would like to spend «ore tine in the areas of <^serving/assistlng 
teachers, planning/conducting inservice, reviewing currlculun* Interacting 
with parent s/coNsnmlty; about the saae aaount of time in evaluating teachers; 
and leas tine in all other areas (aostly adninlstratlon) . The saae teacher 
interaction and instructional concerns as Mentioned earlier would account for 
about 67% of their time if they carried out their preferences. 

Assistant superintendents' estimate of central office supervisors' use of 
tine is reported in Table 15. They estimate about 8Z more time spent in 
observation/assistance of teachers and about 2% less time spent in attending 
meetings than do the supervisors themselves* Overall their estimates vary 
slightly from the supervisors self-reports in the importance given each area. 
There is general agreement between the two role groups on the six most 
time-consuming activities, with central office supervisors allocating 76v5% of 
their tine, and assistant superintendents estimating 78. 6Z. It is Interesting 
to note that the former would prefer to Invest about 75 days observing and 
assisting teachers, and assistant superintendents think that 77 days are being 
invested and would prefer 92 days on th^t task. In general, assistant 
superintendents would prefer that supervisors spend more time in observing/ 
assisting teachers, in staff and curriculum development, in Interacting with 
parents/cooHMinity, and in learning activities. They would prefer that 
supervisors spend less time In all other areas listed. 



Assistant Stip«rlot«iid«nt8* BctlsHites of 
Central Of flea Supanrliora* Use of Tim 







r L 

Activity 1 


iDays 


XTiat 


Rank 


iDays 


rriws 


Rank 


Obsarve and assist taachars 1 


77.46 


38.73 


1 


92.26 


46.13 


1 


A^^mm%A mil iit" A ntfft 1 

AC C Clio IW9wxn||9 1 


24.40 


12.20 


2 


16.94 


8.47 


4 


Develop/ r«view currlculuM 1 


20.80 


10.40 


3 


23.46 


11.73 


2 


Evaluate teachers i 


12 80 

X mm m W 


6.40 


4 


12.26 


6.13 


5 


Plan/conduct staff develop- 
aent/inservlce 


n.74 


5.87 


5 


18.40 


9.20 


3 


Write proposals, pxans* 
reports, keep records 


10.00 


5.00 


6 


6.14 


3.07 


10 


Participate in MSDE inltla- 
Cives ano owner oui. 
"system** activities 


1 9.06 


4.56 


7 


7.34 


3.67 


8- 


Learn (e.g., by reading, 
attending staff development 
activities, "trading places" 
with other school staff) 


8.80 


4.40 


8 


11.20 


5.60 


6 


m § ■ A. WW _^ ^ . ^ _ WW m 

Plan/conduct "events (e.g., 
career fair, film festival), 
or summer programs 


I 6.94 


3.47 


9 


4.54 


2.27 


11 


Manage/assist vith state of 
federal programs 


5.86 


2.93 


10 


4.26 


2.13 


12 


Other 


4.54 


2.27 


11 


10.66 


5.33 


7 


Interact with parents/ 
community 


4.14 


2.07 


12 


7.34 


3.67 


8- 


Test students, collect/ 
analyze test results 


3.34 


1.67 


13 


3.34 


1.6? 


13 


Negotiate contracts 


1.06 


.53 


14 


.54 


.27 


14 



Percentages are based on "year" of 200 working days. 
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Table 16 pr«Mnts <l«t« on tlui uf« of tine by 9chool<4>«a«d mtpervlsor* 
(■alnly principals). This group reports ttmt on the sv« rage 29.65X (about 59 
days) of their tiae is used in tasks not related to supervision of teachers 
(such as program and school aanageMsnt). Of their total tiM, 31.66X (63.32 
days) is spent in observing/assisting teachers. As night be expected, this 
group spends aore tiae than central office supervisors in evaluation activi- 
ties^ and less on curriculua develoiMent . However t they spend slightly swre 
tine than central office supervisors on sftaff developaent. VHien the teacher- 
interaction activities and areas of instructional concern are added together 
(observation/assistance » staff and curriculua developaent, testing/analysing 
results), they represent approxiaately the saae tiae expenditure for school- 
based supervisors (392) as for central office supervisors (57%). (It should 
be noted that the foraer group assists* on average, 36 teachers, in coaparison 
to 94 assisted by central office supervisors.) 

If they acted on their preferences, school-based adainistrators vould 
spend nore tiae observing/assisting teachers, in staff and curriculua develop- 
ment, and In learning activities, and less tiae in evaluation and non- 
aupervlsory tasks. 

It is somewhat difficult to aake coaparisons between the use of tlaie as 
reported In the survey and a typical supervisor's use of tiae, because there 
are only a few similar discussions of ti^ expenditures within the 
professional literature. One of these investigations (Roberts, Frledaan, & 
Magulre, 1982), an administrative study of 25 schools in a rural Maryland 
district, suggests that central office supervisors spend slightly more tiae 
than shown by the current survey in assisting/observing teachers (35Z vs. 
3U), in conducting training/workshops (9X vs. 8X), and in evaluating teachers 
(IIZ vs. 5X) , and less tiae than shown in the survey in developing/selecting 
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T«bl« 16 

Practice and Preferance of SchooI^Baaed Supervisors* 

Uae of Tiae* 





Practice (H' 


•38) 


^ Preference (H-34) 


Activity 


iDays 


XTijae 


Rank 


#Days 




ftenk 


Observe and assist teachers 


63.32 


31.66 


1 


87.24 


43.62 


1 


Tasks not directly related 
to supervision 


59,28 


29.64 


2 


23.98 


11.99 


3 


Other 


22.04 


11.02 


3 


8 


4.00 


7 


Evaluate teachers 


17.42 


8.71 


4 


16.08 


8.04 


6 


LeaVn 


15.76 


7.88 


5 


21.70 


10.85 


4 


Plan/conduct staff develop^ 
ment/inservlce 


15.5 


7.75 


6 


27.02 


13.51 


2 


Develop /review currlculun 


14.66 


7.33 


7 


21.70 


9.57 


5 



* The majority of school-based staff are princlpalSt also Includes buildings 
level supervisors and helping teachers* 
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curriculum (5X vs. 10%), The greater percentage of time spent In activities 
related to supervisor-teacher interaction and instnictional concims than 
reported in the survey might be explained by the fact that the leadership of 
this particular LEA makes clear its expectation that supervisors spend a 
significant amount of time assisting teachers, and holds then accountable for 
such activities. 

A study (Burch and Danley, 1980) of how central office supervisors spend 

time found that they spend about 59% of their time in roles related to 

instructional Improvement (I.e.. Information and dissemination, resource 

allocation, training and development, observation and evaluation, and 

motivation), and the remainder of their time in roles Important to the 

« 

functioning of schools but unrelated to instruction (i.e., ceremonial host, 
formal communications, external contacts, and crisis management). 

Another report (Sullivan, 1982) suggests that the self-reports of time 
usage given in the district study and the current survey may over-estimate the 

actual amount of time spent in supervisor-teacher interaction. Sullivan 

f 

shows, through a direct analysis of supervisory behavior, that central office 
supervisors spend 61Z of their time engaged in formal and Informal verbal 
Interaction, mainly with their peers, and not with teachers (ho accounted for 
only 14% of the communication). Direct technital assistance to the teachers 
(Including classroom observation and inservice education) took even less 
supervisory time (7%). Ten percent of the supervisor's time was involved in 
travel. 

A national survey of principals* use of time shows that Maryland 
principals report using more time in Instructional leadership activities than 
did principals in the national group. In the national group, the 
■n<Jn4Wll>ervisory tasks accounted for the largest portion of principals* time, 
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ranging from 70% of their time at the elenentary level to 80% of their time at 
the senior high school level; »o8t of this time was spent in the office 
responding to paperwork. Only 30X of principals' time at the eleiaentary 
level, and 20% at the senior high' school level, was spent on tasks of instruc- 
tional leadership including classroom supervision, teacher evaluation, and 
planning. No significant amount of time was spent on staff development or 
selecting materials (Howell, 1981). 

A 1975 report of use of time by superintendents, assistant superinten- 
dents, principals, vice principals, special supervisors, and reading 
specialists stated that the administrators spent their supervisory time as 
follows: 12% in individual observation^ of the teacher/classroom, 4% in 
individual conferences with teachers, 10% in planning with groups of teachers, 
and 4% in planning inservice. After a series of training workshops, these 
activities increased from 26% to 54% of the administrators* time (Ward, 1975). 

This latter Investigation confirms that staff development activities 
relating co technical skills and time management techniques can help increase 
the amount of supervisory time spent observing and assisting teachers, and 
decrease the amount of time given to administrative tasks.* Time management 
skills are viewed as desirable supervisor competencies, and various strategies 
are discussed In the literature to improve them (Champagne 4 Hogan, 1981; 
Serglovanni, 1984; Sexton 4 Switzer. )982; Stevens, 1984). 

However, It should also be noted that even when people have good time 
management skills and are professional and productive, other influences affect 
how tjiey use their time. One of these is personal preference. Preference 



Time management and related training is variously defined. Ideally, it 
begins with clarification of organizational priorities and purposes and J 
individual role definition, relates to needed expertise, and also attends 
to the specifics of time management skills. 
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results in supervisors spending more tlae on asslgnnents that they enjoy — 
each Individual e»phasl2ing particular tasks according to his/her style or 
type (Mitroff, 1976). Self asS' ssmcnt, coupled with job analysis, can 
influence tine and energy allocations suggested by personal preference, and 
such training might benefit supervisors. 

A second significant influence on use of tiise Is organizational account- 
ability, which nay include fire fighting, teaporary assignaents, or tasks in a 
"management by objectives" system. Tine is spent in response to organizational 
accountability when a more senior person requires a supervisor to get a job 
done. Survey information indicates that organizational accountability does 
take tiine away from supervision in Maryland. The survey respondents (central 
office supervisors and school-based supervisors) addressed two related 
questions: (1) In the last 12 months, what two or three Issues, concerns, or 
programs, took the most attention, time, and energy c: educators in the 
system, and (2) In the last 12 months, did those concerns or programs Interact 
with supervisory responsibilities (i.e., was the task made easier, more 
difficult)? The answers show that, in the opinion of all respondents, adminis- 
trative and school/instructional Improvement issues (in that order) were the 
focus of school systems* attention, and most respondents felt these Issues and 
concerns made supervisory tasks much more difficult by taking time away from 
supervisory responsibilities. 

Some exai^les of the administrative concerns on which supervisors 
reported they spent time are the budget crisis, consolidation of schools, and 
reduction of supervisory staff. Examples of Instructional Issues include 
Project Basic testing, use of computers, and curriculum revision. 
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Assistant superintendents also stated that specific assignment s (iwinly 
in the areas o£ administration and curriculum) took supervisors tMVf from 
observing and assisting teachers. The examples given include: 

• Administrative responsibilities for a subject area* general 
administrative responsibilities, curriculim development comittees 

• Too much time on refining curriculum, planning events, information 
gathering, and idea exchange 

• As general supervisors in a small county, they are assigned many 
responsibilities, i.e., attending meetings, chairing advisory 
councils, writing curriculum, serving on negotiations team, 
preparing budget, etc., etc*, etc. 

• Curriculum development. Board reports, other reports to the 
Superintendent 

• Supervisors have "lost time'* for such activities as: 350th 
anniversary responsibilities, certified and non-certified 
negotiations, planning of summer school, etc. 

• Budget preparation, equipment specifications, state meetings, legal 
hearings (special ed.), .building committees, interview committees, 
etc. 

These survey conanents highlight the dilemma of many administrators %rtio 
assign supervisors to accomplish necessary administrative and curriculum 
tasks, but then discover supervisors lack sufficient time for observing and 
assisting teachers. Senior administrators must first acknowledge this 
conflict, and then systematically allocate superviyorr time in accordance with 
the districts philosophy and priorities before such conflicts of organiza- 
tional accountability can be resolved. 

Observation and Assistance 
A major supervisory task is to gather information regarding teaching 
effectiveness for the purposes of administrative performance appraisal 
(summative evaluation) or developmental assessment (formative evaluation). 
Th6 kind of information gathered and how it is used determine how well these 
purposes are achieved. Maryland supervisors most often gather information 
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through observation and by talking with teachers. They usually do not gather 
such Information by talking with other staff, analyislng student test scores, 
or comparing what the teacher does with what Is reconnended by the effective 
schools research. Ooce Infonaatlon Is gathered and analysed. Implications 

need to be explored, and strategies and new knowledge determined and applied. 

\ 

Strategizlng and knowledge building occurs through one-on-one supervlsol- 
teacher interaction, or staff development. If little Interaction occurs after 
information gathering, assistance la mInlMl. This section reports how 
supervisors observe and analyze the process and content of teaching, and how 
they interact with teachers. It compares survey results with the observation/ 
evaluation checklists/ frameworks from the Maryland LEA and gives recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of observation and assistance. 
Focus on Instructional Process 

When observing how teachers teach, supervisors focus on the instructional 
process occurring in the classroom. The models or methods used by Maryland 
supervisors are discussed, with reference to the literature in each case: (1) 
instructional variety to match leami- styles, (2) checklists of local 
standards, (3) frameworks for direct instruction models, (4) classification 
systems, and (5) teacher-determined models.* 

Instructional variety . Most survey respondents (mean of 3.88) claim to 
look at how a teacher teaches, focusing on "instructional variety accom- 
modating students learning styles and prior learning/ability levels." (See 
Table 17.) The focus on learning styles is interesting, especially since 
experience shows that both supervisors and teachers have difficulty using 
research findings to match teaching and learning styles in the classroom. 



* Summaries of the models and metho>!s for supervision most frequently 
discussed are sunmiarlzed in the Appendix. 
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TaM« 17 

$up«rvl(»ory Practice and frefaraoca in 
Looking at Rem « Taacliar TeacHas in Larga, Nadim, and Small LEAa 





Practice and Prefaranca by District Sira 


. Survay itaai 


L 


irga 

•19) ^ 


Madiim 
(»-34) 


Saall 

(i-33) 


Total 
(1H6) 


— 


Practice 
Means 


Praferenca 
Means 


Practice 
Means 


Preference 
Heana 


Practice 
Means 


Preference 
Means 


Practice 
Maana 


Prefereisca 
Means 


Focua on: 


















I* Inatnictional proccsaas of a w>del 


3.74 


3.89 


3.27 


3.ft8 


3*12 


3.85 


3.32 


3.87 


2* Instnictional atratagias of a taxonoiiy 


3*26 


3.74 


2.70 


3.50 


2.91 


3.61 


2.91 


3.6y 


3. liipact of ioscruction using a 
claaaification ayaCe«i 


3.89 


4,22 


2. 82 


3.56 


3.38 


4,16 


3.27 


3.94 

i 


4* Vhat the taacher detarainad in a 

preconfarenca 


2.50 


3.50 


2.59 


3,72 


2.57 


3.70 


2.56 


3.66 


5. Inatructional variaty, accomodating 
studanta' learning atylas ^ 


4.21 


4.74 


3.79 


4.33 


3,79 


4.61 


3.88 


4.53 


6. A glvan chackllst or framework 


2^69 


3,25 


f 3.87 


3.73 


3.23 


3,94 j 


3.37 


3^2 



Scale ranges froa 1,00 (sinlnal) to 5,00 (high agreement)* 
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The literature has presented confusing information about diagnosing 
personality styles and preferred cognitive and affective modes. Although soiw 
supervisors and teachers are aware of this knowledge, they have difficulty in 
applying it in complex educational settings, vmat frequently happens is that 
supervisors intuitively judge a teaching style (e.g.. lecture) to be 
inappropriate for a child who is not learning (e.g.. a bored student or one 
with low verbal skill) and tell the teacher to use another activity (e.g., 
role-playing). The teacher, in turn, adds the new activity to his/her 
teaching repertoire and perhaps the student learns better. However, a variety 
of activities alone does not demonstrate use of the learning theory behind 
teaching-learning styles or create optimal learning conditions. Supervisors 
and teachers need to recognize the general principles ^f that theory. They 
«u8t acknowledge their preferred modes of teaching and guard against over 
teaching in that mode. For example, according to the Myers-Briggs personality 
typology, many high school teachers (e.g., of physical sciences, physical 
^ education, home economics, business) are detail-oriented thinkers, while 

others (e.g., language arts, guidance counselors) are more likely to be 
intuitive conceptualizers. Each group needs to vary teaching activities to 
meet needs of students unlike themselves, and to do so purposefully. While 
students should have the opportunity to learn through their preferred style, 
they should also be challenged by less "comfortable" approaches. Research 
shows that it is valuable for teachers to develop specific learning activities, 
that reinforce basic learning styles, and teachers should have materials 
available to support these activities (Friedman and Alley, 1984). Research on 
teaching-learning styles also suggests that specific instructional models, 
such as Active Teaching, can be successfully adapted for students with various 
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preferred learning styles and that teachers whose teaching styles differ froa 
those used by the wodel may need extra guidance when lupleaentlng the model 
(Good, Crows, & Ebweier, 1983). 

Attending to the prior learning of students seems to be an overlooked 
but vital aspect of classroom instruction (Bloom. 1976). If teachers provide 
for appropriate learning and success in the early stages of learning, then 
students are more likely to be successful in later stages of related learning. 
Supervisors and teachers can ascertain learning levels by carefully examining 
students' previous achievement test results (which survey results suggest 
supervisors do not do), responses on classroom tests, or student answers to 
questions on knowledge pertinent to the next lesson (Squires, Huitt, & Segars, 
1983). 

Simple awareness of learning theory is not enough to operationalize Its 
implications for teaching and learning effectively. What is needed is what 
Joyce & Showers (1984) label executive control over this body of knowledge. 
Supervisors and teachers must be able to analyze the classroom situation and 
integrate learning theory into that context. To gain executive control over 
new knowledge, both supervisors and teachers need the kind of training 
experience that will give them practice in developing and applying that skill. 

While survey respondents claim that greatest attention is paid to 
Instructional variety to match learning styles, materials submitted do not 
strongly support this claim, nor do they provide evidence of attention to the 
concepts outlined above. Although many observational checklists contain items 
asking If the teacher provides for Individual differences, they do not -define 

how that might be done. 

Checklists . T^e second highest practice rating (mean of 3.37) related to 
the use of traditional checklists/frameworks for observation/evaluation. Only 
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nediu»~8ized districts rate checklists as the TOSt practiced nethod (mean of 
3.87). Overall, of the six alternatives listed, use of a checklist ranks 
fourth by preference. Anong the Mterlals subnltted fron 21 LBAs were 16 
standard checkllsts/f raneworks. Three LEAs used goal setting or perforaance 
appraisal systems. Also, two respondents used instruments based on identified 
instructional models: Active Teaching and Madeline Hunter's lesson framework. 

Although the majority of districts are using a traditional LEA 
checkllst/frafl^work for observation/ evaluation, the instruments vary greatly 
in both content and format and how they are actually used. Some have 
supporting materials that describe purposes and procedures; others do not. 
The 16 checklist/f rameworks are used generally for the purpose of summatlve 
evaluation. They most often require a rating (e.g., outstanding, satisfactory, 
unsatisfactory) and/or a brief conoent on general teacher attributes, class- 
room behaviors, staff relationships, or professional development. In some 
LEAs, the general behaviors being assessed on a checklist are described in 
fuller detail In supplementary materials. In a few cases, the checklist 
corresponds to statements or lists of the qualities and skills of effective 
teachers. 

There are weaknesses In materials from all sizes of districts. Some 
checklists contain items that are so general (e.g., teacher resourcefulness, 
use of a variety of instructional techniques) that It Is difficult to 
determine what a satisfactory rating on that item might mean. Approximately 
forty-five percent of the items on the checklists relate to personal, 
administrative, and curriculum concerns (e.g., appropriate dress, record 
keeping, professional relations) rather than instructional behaviors or | 
classroom management. This, occurs even though the purpose or goal most 
frequently mentioned for evaluation is instructional improvement. None of the 
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checklists suggests which t if anyt teacher attributes or behaviors to be rated 
are iMst important for effective teaching* or hov nuch of a behavior is 
required for a satisfactory rating* In general* supervisors siiaq^ly record the 
incidence of behavior (e.g.* lesson planning* attractive appearance* or 
higher- level questioning techniques) * They do not assess how nuch of it is 
necessary for successful teaching, (tee of the more noticeable deficiencies in 
the LEA checklists is the failure of itma on a observatipn checklist to match 
those on the evaluation report form. Occasionally* it is Just a lack of 
parallel phrasing of items* but sometis^s an item/category on one form is 
ccmpletely absent on the other. 

The best checklist examples are accompanied by supporting and explanatory 
materials that clearly describe the purposes or goals for evaluation* proce- 
dures for observation/evaluation (who* how, when, by whom)* policies for 
teacher redress* and remedial help that might be given to persons receiving 
poor ratings^ They reflect well-*designed systems of observation/evaluation 
that are based on professional knowledge. The criteria used in the assessment 
of teaching show familiarity with current knowledge of teaching effectiveness. 

While Identical observation/ forms were received from respondents within 
an LEA in many cases* in some cases different forms or observation frameworks 
were used by supervisors in a given LEA. Such variety is not usually Intended 
by senior administrators. Use of standardized observation/evaluation forms 
also varies in some LEA*s. For example* in some districts the same form is 
supposed to be used by principals to gather information for administrative 
performance and by central office stjipervisors to gather information for 
developmental assessment. However, the supervisors may not find the form 
useful for their purposes and disregard it. Some principals may choose to use 




evaluation checklists primarily for record-keeping rather than during observe** 
tionf or they use one form for observation and another for evaluation. In 
general practice, forms are filled out annually by the principal» who uses 
Information collected during the year by the various supervisors vho may or 
may not have used the form*. The form satisfies ^due process and reflects 
overall performance.. 

The literature reflects both widespread use and dissatisfaction with the 
traditional checklist systems used most often in the observation and evalua-- 
tion of teachers « More than 63X of school districts use checklists » most 
often for the purpose of summative evaluation (McGreal» 1983). The major 
complaint about checklists is that they lack both reliability (consistency 
across observers/evaluators) and validity (accurateness and con^rehenslveness 
in assessing teacher quality as defined by agreed on criteria) (McGreal 1983; 
Peterson 4 Kauchakt 1982). Teachers claim that many, supervisors are 
Incompetenfl observers who give subjective appraisals of their teaching; they 
also argue chat many of the criteria used to judge their performance are not 
valid. Analysis of many checklists support such criticism. Criteria are 
often stated in the form of tralts» characteristics t teaching styles^ or 

behaviors that are locally determined to be important. Criteria often relate 

i 
I 

to administrative or personality factors rather than instructional behaviors. 
Frequently ratings reflect littJ^Nreal evftlence of a co nnect ion ^trh student 
learning « Checklists tend to address relatively general areas of competence 
which have ambiguous definitions^ and this leads to subjective determinations 
of competence during observation. It Is well-known that observers frequent^ 
differ in the ratings they assign the same teacher. Critics also feel that it 
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Is preduaptlous to chink Chat anyone can Identify a flnice nunber of criceria 
for effective teaching, applicable to all teachers in all situations <ERS, 
1978; McGreal, 1983; Peterson & Kauchak, 1982). 

The most serious deficiency of checklist systems of observation and 
evaluation is that they fail to achieve one of their aajor goals, the improve- 
nent of teaching. Collection of information and evaluation do not , by 
themselves, identify improvements. If improvements are to be made, informa- 
tion has to be analyzed, conclusions draira, and specific strategies or 
activities selected and implemented. Appropriate strategising and implementa- 
tion (with administrative support) does result in improvement. 

Direct instruction frameworks . In at least two districts, obscrvatioi 
formats are used that are based on specific instructional models: Active 
Teaching and Madeline Hunter*s Framework. These instruments differ in two 
Important ways from the LEA checklists: (I) they contain only items related 
to the Instructional behaviors specified by the model; and (2) those behaviors 
occur in a particular sequence. Observations of teaching are therefore 
focused to a much greater degree. This type of observation/evaluation 
supplies Information that is useful in improving teaching and is supported by 

C 

research on effective schools. However, such a ^^:hod is not generic — 
cannot be used for all subjects and all grade levels — and should be used 
only when It is in harmony with local criteria. 

Classification systems . Supervisors in large districts gave a relatively 
high rating (3.87) to the statement "I focus on the Impact of instruction on 
students using a given classification system" (e.g., a tlme-on-task model). 
The assertion was not substantiated by the materials submitted, however. 
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Perhaps this can be expUlnea by the feet that such •odels are used in a few 
LEAS as part of an instructional Improveaent process in several classroom or 
schools. They do not seem to be pert of the general supervl.ory process. 

Teacher-determined wodels . The biggest difference In ratings between 
what is practiced and what is preferred is focusing on "that which the teacher 
determined In a pre-conference" <»eans of 2.56 and 3.66. respectively), 
suggesting some preference for this basic elenwnt of the clinical supervision 
or goal-setting -odels but little practice of it. Materials fro« three LEAs 
arc goal setting or performance appreisal processes in which teachers set 
goals with their supervisors in a pre-conference. and are observed and 
evaluated on these goals. Although the goal-setting process is a significant 
departure from the use of a traditional checklist in supervision, in that it 
aids and structures formative evaluation, the forms for suismatlve evaluation 
m these districts are similar to others not using the goal-setting process. 

The model most frequently discussed in the literature as a strategy for 
developmental assessment is the clinical supervision model. This model uses a 
structured system for observing teachers and conferencing with them on instruc- 
tlonal Improvement. Attlvltles are grouped Into the following five steps: 
(I) pre-observatlon conference — determining the purpose and focus of 
observation. (2) observation — gathering descriptive data about classroom 
events. (3) analysis and strategy session — reviewing and Interpreting 
observation data as related to agreed on purpose, educational theory, and 
research. (^) post-observation conference — giving feedback to the teacher on 
the observation and Its analysis, and planning next steps, and (5) critique - 
jointly analyzing the usefulness of the cycle's activities. Emphasis is 
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placed on the coUegial relationship of the supervisor and teacher as they 
work together through the steps of the model, and on the descriptive and 
non-evaluative nature of observation. 

In practice, clinical supervision appears to be fully implcnented only 
rarely, and some of the impleiBcntation appears to follow the "tons" but not 
the "spirit" of the model. In other words, in some instances clinical super- 
vision is being used as what Snyder (1981) calls an "inspection system" or 
means for teacher evaluation and not teacher improvement. In these cases, the 
"tool skills" of the model are being used to monitor and evaluate teachers. 
Another, more positive, adaptation of the model seen in practice is the 
incorporation of the spirit of colleagueship into supervision but not the 
stcp-by-step methodology (McFaul & Cooper, 1984; Carman, 1982). It is likely 
that the requirements of the model, especially the time commitments necessary 
for success and the colleglal Interaction 'of teacher and supervisor, make it 
difficult to implement In some settings, especially sdrae urban schools. 
Perhaps in these situations environmental changes need to occur before the 
model can succeed (McFaul & Cooper, 1984). Goldsberry (1984) stresses the 
Importance of aligning the supervisory approach with other organizational 
interventions, such as staff and curriculum development and teacher evaluation. 

Overall, it appears that no single theoretical model meets local needs, 
and no local model meets the stated LEA goal of improvement of practice. So 
much attention is paid to "means" that little is given to "ends." There are 
various resources In use In the state, but few instances in which they are 
used to their greatest degree of effectiveness. Yet. in some cases appro.- 
priate materials have been developed and observation procedures negotiated. 
The hard work of development has been done, and what is needed is application 

f * ' 
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for assistance and improvement. 
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Focus Qg Instructional Content i 

When observing what teachers teach, supervisors focus on the content o^ 
Instruction: the curriculum being taught by the teacher. The survey shows 
that supervisors gather Information about the curriculum most often by looking 
at "the match with the district core curriculum" (mean of 4.35) or "the match 
with given curriculum objectives" (4.34). (See Table 18.) Evaluation/ 
observation materials seem to document this; 17 of the 21 observation 
checklist /frai^w^ks submitted mentioned objectives, goals, or purposes of the 
curriculum. 

The highest preference Aatings were given to the same two items as the 
highest practice ratings: ^the match with the district core curriculum" 
(4.55) and "the match with given curriculum objectives" (4.67). The Item 
with the greatest difference between practice and preference is "the match 
with objectives and activities specified by the teacher In a preconference" 
(means of 2.96 and 3.92), suggesting limited attention to preconferenclng and 
a preference for this concept (which is related to the clinical supervision or 

goal-setting models). 

Responses are generally similar across districts regardless of size. One 
exception is the significant difference in reported practice for "engage in 
pre- and post-conferences about observed lessons" in large and medium sized 
districts. (The mean score for large districts is 4.26. while for medium 
sized districts the mean score is 2.97, suggesting preconferenclng is 
occurring in a significant number of the larger LEAs but in few of the medium 
sized LEAs.) An analysis Of the observation/ evaluation materials submitted 
shows that three large Maryland districts use the concept of setting perform- 
ance goals for content before summatlve evaluation. 
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Table 18 



Ratiiags of Supervisory Practice and Preference it 
Looking at What a Teacher Teaches In 
Large, Hedliaa^ and Small LEAs 









Practice 


and Preference by District Size 






Survey Itea 


Large 


Nedlun 

(II-32) 




Total 
(lf-*84) 




Practice 
Means 


Preference 
Means 


Practice 
Means 


Preference 
Means 


Practice 
Means 


Preference 
Means 


Practice 
Means 


Preference 
Means 


Focus on: 


















I* Match with core ctirriculuv 


4.79 


4.89 


4.22 


4.39 


4.21 


4.52 


4.35 


4.55 


2* Hatch with approved teats 


2.94 


3,35 


2.19 


2.45 


3,19 


3.56 


2.75 


3.10 


3* Hatch with given curriculum objectives 


4.79 


4.89 


4.21 


4,53 


4.21 


4.67 


4.34 


4.67 


4« ;4atch with objectives mnd activities 
specified In preconf ereoce 


3.79 


4.42 


2.56 


\ 3.69 


2.87 


3.84 


2.96 


2.92 



Scale ranges from 1,00 (alnlawl) to 5.00 (high agreM^nt). 
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Given the Project Basic curriculum match mandate, the number of LEAs 

having centralized core curricula, and the research on currlculum^jpllgnment 

/ 

(Brady et al., 1977; Nlederraeyer, 1977), it is not surprising that supervisors 
focus on this area* Preconferencing is not necessarily an alternative, but 
can fce a useful clarification process. What is not determined by the survey 
or supporting materials is exactly how supervisors make judgments on effective 
alignment of objectives, instructional activities, and assiessment* Checklists 
do not include items related to this area. 

Experts caution that efforts to improve curriculum alignment require 
careful consideration of what is most important in a curriculum because of the 
competing number of topics that could be taught* This process is likely to be 
time consuming and involve conflict (Squires, Huitt, Segars, 1983). Since all 
Maryland LEAs matched objectives (and state-wide tests) to curriculum for 
Project Basic, local experience is probably ahead of the literature in this 
area (especially since Project Basic facilitators used relevant research to 
inform their efforts). However, not all supervisors were involved lu that 
process, and some could possibly benefit from professional development activi- 
ties to gain executive control over knowledge and skills relating to 
curriculum alignment, and the relative importance of content addressed by 
teachers being supervised. 
Supervisor-Teacher Interactions 

In the process of gathering information about a teacher *s performance 
(mainly through observation), supervisors engage in a set of interactions with 
teachers during which they communicate their personal perspectives about 
observation/evaluation, and gather and analyze feedback data about teaching 
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(see Table 19) • The nature of these Interactions helps to determine whether 
or not supervisors effectively achieve goals related to^adinlnistrative 
appraisal or developmental assessment (and/or assistance). 

The survey shows that, in practice, supervisors communicate their 
personal perspectives about observation/evaluation most often by showing they 
are "responsive to teachers^ concerns, by building trust" (mean of 4.40). 
Given a preference, they would do the same. 

The Interaction supervisors most frequently engage in is to acknowledge 
teacher efforts and success (4*66). Fairly often, they alsd make recomoenda- 
tions for improvement (4,53), and review conclusions (successes^ entt'^sfiortr- 
comlngs) (4.48). 

The highest preference ratings for these interactions are ^'acknowledge 
efforts and successes" (4.90), "review conclusions (successes and short- 
comings) after a lesson" (4.81), and "am responsive to teachers' concerns, 
build trust" (4.81). The lowest rated item is: "review teacher's activities 
in and out of the classroom" (3.89). Once again, the largest discrepancy in 
ratings between practice and preference (occurs on the item related to the 
clinical supervision and goalsetting models, "engage in pre*- and post-conf er-- 
ences about observed lesson(s)" (means of 3.46 and 4.34, respectively). 

Reports of supervisory interactions are fairly consistent across 
respondent role groups, with assistant superintendents reporting a somewhat 
lower perception of "practice" on all items. 

Although the types of teacher interactions which appear to occur 
frequently certainly are essential to good supervision, it is also interesting 
to note what supervisors do not do. They are not engaging in pre- and post- 
conferences, nor are they exploring the teachers' feelings or ideas; two 
elements which are central to the concept of developmental assessment in the 
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Table 19 

Ratings of Practice and Preference in Supervlsor^Teacher Interactions 



Survey Item 



Personal Perspective 



Engage In open discussion; 
reach a ccMmnon understanding 

Am responsive to teacher's 
concerns, build trust 

Explore teacher's feelings. 
Ideas 



Data Gathering/Analysis Activities 



Engage in pre-- and post- 
conferences about observed 
lesson(s) 

Objectively describe events 
observed in classroom 

Review conclusions (successes/ 
short-comings) 

Make recoiranendations for 
improvement 

Acknowledge efforts and 
successes 

Review teacher's activities 
in and out of the classroom 



Rating 



Practice 
Mean 



4.13 



4.40 



4.01 



3.46 
4.34 
4.48 
4.53 
4,66 
3.34 



Preference 
Megn 



4.70 



4.81 



4.54 



4.34 



4.61 



4.81 



4.80 



4.90 



3.89 
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clinical or goal-setting models (Squires, 1978). Supervisors alko are not 
reviewing teachers* activities in and out of the classroon. In other words, 
supervisors are not discussing teachers' contributions to the school as a 
whole in curriculum planning or school leadership, a concept appropriate to 
comprehensive administrative assessment. 



Improving Assistance 

It is apparent that many Maryland LEAs could benefit from choosing a 
model of supervision that: (I) more effectively and efficiently employs 
available staff In activities that help teachers improve student instruction, 
and (2) more closely aligns supervisory Activities with organizational goals. 

A process of Integrated supervision might be developed in which the 
following objectives are achieved. 

• Cross-hierarchical decision-making occurs to define the philosophy and 
purpose of supervision and its relationship to evaluation. Subse- 
quently, strategic planning takes place to design appropriate 
organizational arrangements and technical processes (Ackoff, 1977). 

• Evaluation for personnel decision-making (accountability) is separated 
in time and purpose from supervision (see Table 20 for examples) 
(Knapp, 1983; McGreal, 1982; Oliva, 1984; Stlggins & Bridgeford, 
1984). 

• Supervision consists of the systematic provision of information, 
training, and assistance to aid teachers in making improvements in 
delivery of instruction, as Identified by individual assessment and/or 
organizational needs. 

• Identification of improvement opportunities (and the extent to .which 
teachers effectively apply recommendations) occurs in part through 
classroom observation. Such observation is separate in time and 
purpose from observation conducted for evaluation, but both rhould be 
based on guidelines or standards that reflect general criteria of 
effective teaching. Observation is purposeful, focusing on observable 
behaviors, not personal conclusions (Evertson & Holley, 1981; Soar, et 
al., 1983). 

• Information collected during developmental assessment influences the 
design of staff and curriculum development activities for groups of 
teachers who have common Improvement needs. It also contributes to 
information used in determining improvement activities, designed to 
meet needs as perceived by individuals (Caweltl & Reavis, 1980). 
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T«bX« 20 

A Coiiparlaon of TVo Purposes for T«ach«r (H>9«rvAClon/Evalujition 





Staff Responsibility 


Supervisor^Teacher 
Relationship 


Process 


Data Collection 


A4lAlQi8trative Vevtorm^ 
mnce Appraisal — to 
saiipla a teacher's 
overall perforMncs, to 
Masore cowpetence for 
administrative 
decision-iiaking^ •*8*» 
retcntioot dismissal » 
tenure 9 promotion 

/ 


P r In c 1. Da 1 Tna v Ka va 

input of 
supervisors) 


S ti r i. o IT 
subord Inate 


with legal standing 
(doe process) 

Use of standardised 
evaluation criteria 

Annual or biannual 
obsarvation 

Global focus on vide 
variety of technical 
behavior 

May include 
evaluation of 
non^classroom 
activities 


criteria and methods and measures 

Reviev of teaching materials 

Ongoing monitoring of all teacher activities 


ifcvv jiupucM^ vx Assess** 
went — to iHprove 
iostrvctional delivery 
by diagnosing oppor* 
tunities for teacher 
i»prove»ent leading to 
continuous professional 
development for all 
staff 

— — ■ " 


central omce 
supervisors > 
helping teachers, 
departiient heads, 
principals (in some 
schools) 


Collegial 


Context specific 
procedures 

Use of diagnostic 
criteria 

Frequent observation 
(sometimes at 
teacher's request) 

Focus on specific 
teaching behavior 
often mutually 
determined as an area 
that could be 
Ifl^roved 
■■■■■■ , 


Teacher c^servation using context spacific 
criteria 

Use of multiple data sources for information 
on teaching behavior e.g«, peer evaluation, 
self'-avaluation, student evaluation, analysis 
of teaching materials 

■ '"^ — ' • 



m Responsibility for developmental assessment And assistance is shared 
among central office supervisors^ principals* and experienced teachers 
(e.g*^ vice principals* resource teachers* and departMnt heads). The 
three role groups are required to coordinate activities* vith the 
principal assuming primary responsibility for evaluation* the depart- 
ment head assuming primary responsibility for individual on**site 
coaching (operational level activities) * and the central office 
supervisor assuming primary responsibility for system^de or cross- 
school activities. The teacher hears one message of evaluation* one 
message of improvement* and the two are related. In mall systems* if 
one person is solely responsible for evaluation and assistance , 
purposes must remain separate (Hawley* 1982; Oliva* 198A)* with the 
supervisor being careful to clarify his/her role when interacting with 
teachers. 

While all Maryland LEAs have one or ^re elei^nts of an effective super- 
visory system in place, all have room for improvement. Needs differ, but the 
greatest common needs are for supervisors to coordinate activities* focus on 
priorities, and pay much greater attention to strateglzing and knowledge 
building for improvement. In much of the supervision literature and in 
district practice, the overwhelming concern has been how to design and imple- 
ment effective developmental assessment (Lewis, 1982). This concern, 
reflecting a desire to make cost-^ef fective data-based decisions. Is admirable 
but incomplete: once the methods and measures of assessment are developed and 
Implemented, improvement strategies must be identified and applied. Without 
the latter, the former are not of much use to teachers. Many Maryland LEAs 
may choose to modify their methods and measures of assessment, and most 
probably need to improve their assistance capability. 
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SinfitARY AMD CONCLUSIONS 



In order to Inform state and local administrators and supervisors in 
Maryland, data were collected (by survey questionnaire, document analysis, and 
informal interviews), and the professional literature was reviewed to 
determine supervisory practices and preferences in the state in relation to 
general national research and practice. Some key findings and issues were 
identified. 

• While everyone would prefer to share a co«j»on philosophy of super- 
vision as an improvement process, in practice assistant superinten- 
dents believe that "aupcrvision and evaluation are linked by coMion 
criteria but separated in time and purpose;" central office super- 
visors believe that "supervision and evaluation of teachers are 
essentially the same thing;" and school-baaed supervisors believe that 
"supervision is primarily an accountability process. Within school 
systems, there is rarely a common understanding among role groups of 
the purpose, philosophy, and process of supervision. 

• Supervisory responsibilities are undertaken by central office 
supervisors and specialists, principals and vice principals, 
department heads and team leaders, curriculum coordinators, and 
resource teachers. Only central office staff, principals, and 
vice-principals are consid^ed to be administrators, and only they can 
influence teachers' annual performance reviews (evaluation). Usually, 
principals have primary responsibility for evaluation, but In several 
LEAS more than one role group "claims" primary responsibility. 

• On average, each central office snpexyiBov supervises 9A teachers in 
seven schools, spending about 63 days a year in classroom observation 
and direct assistance. 

• Job descriptions for supervisors often indicate general responsibili- 
ties in the areas of curriculum development, staff development, 
teacher supervision, and administration. However, they do not 
systematically clarify such responsibilities by suggesting linkages 
be.-ween areas, prioritizing duties, or stating measures of Job 
effectiveness. 

• Of five general areas related to supervisory responsibility, the most 
practiced activity is "monitor teachers* progress, paying greater 
attention to those who ate less effective or new." The least 
practiced activity is "systematically discuss needs and opportunities 
with the appropriate principal, contributing to teachers* annual 
evaluations." 
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Although many supervisors feel their supervisory responsibilities (as 
Understood" or stated In a job description) are compatible with their 
accountabilities (what their Iranedlate supervisor expects), some voice 
frustration over a discrepancy between the two* 

Most supervisors view their responsibilities within a context of a 
sum&atlve supervlslon/evaluationt and there is little evidence that 
Incumbents are successful in creating '^doublenwln** strategies that 
link tasks of direct supervision with tasks of curriculum or program 
development, or administration* 

On average, elementary principals supervise 20 teachers, and secondary 
principals supervise 62 teachers > spending about 60 days a year in 
classroom observation and direct assistance* 

Others involved in supervision supervise at>out 38 tcuichers if based in 
a single school, or 103 teachers if working acrpss several schools* 

The larger the district, the more teachers supervised Iry^ any 
supervisor. In small and large districts, teachers are supervised by 
more individuals than in medium sized districts* On average, a 
teacher Is supervised by two or three people, each of whom may have 
different priorities* 

Central office supervisors spend their time as follows: In observing 
and assisting teachers (30#67%); attending meetings (10.27%); writing 
proposals, plans, reports, and record keeping (8*25%); planning/ 
conducting staff development/lnservice (7*53%); and evaluating 
teachers, (5.40%)* School-based supervisors (mainly principals) spend 
29*65% on tasks not related to the supervision of teachers, and 31.66% 
of their time observing/assisting teachers. 

Supervisors reported that administrative and Instructional improvement 
issues took time away from supervision* Since instructional improve- 
ment is, tllebretically, the desired outcome of supervision, this 
complaint is a concern related to the understanding of supervision and 
to the LEA mission of schooling. 

In observing the Ins^uctlonal process, supervisors say they focus on 
instructional variety in accommodating st^ and 
prior learning/ability levels* This is a concern because supervisors 
and teachers have difficulty in interpreting the research related to 
these concepts, and many observation/evaluation materials from the 
LEAs do not support such a statement. 

Supervisors give the second highest rating to focusing on a given 
checklist or framework. The materials submitted from LEAs support 
this. 

Overall, it appears that no single theoretical model for looking at 
instructional process meets local needs and no local model meets the 
LEA goal of improvement of practice. More attention is paid to the 
"means" of data collection than the "end" of instructional 
improvement . 




# In supervisor-teacher interactions » supervisors shoir they are 
^responsive to teachers* concerns and they 'Ucknovledge teacher 
efforts and successes/' 

e When focusing on instructional content, supervisors most often look 
at '*the match with district core curriculum*' or "the match with 
curriculum objectives t'' which is not surprising given the Project 
Basic curriculum match mandate. 

• In summary, supervisors prefer to be independent , do not like using 
test data in decision-^^akingt and want to develop greater expertise in 
using relevant research* 

In locally developed materials and survey responses, there was evidence 
of a wide range of perspectives, expart;ise, and approaches^ While diversity 
might well be appropriate (given relative district size and existing 
organizational priorities), there should be cohesion within an LEA, and imsch 
stronger evidence of activity to address the preferred goal (stated bv survey 
respondents) that supervision should result in the improvement of practice. 
That goal is not impossible to achieve, and support may be provided by 
materials such as this paper* by policy analysis such as the work of the State 
Task Force on Teacher Quality, and by activities such as the various 
conferences and workshops sponsored by state and local leaders. Ultimately, 
local educators have responsibility for decisions and actions to Influence and 
Improve practice and preference In supervision. 

If It Is assumed that changes can and should be made to improve the 
organization and delivery of supervision, each LEA may benefit from applying a 
process of Interactive strategic planning, improving coordination, reducing 
organizational complexity by clarifying roles and rl^sponslbilities, and 
focusing to a much greater extent on the^lmprovement phase of the supervision 
cycle. 
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A 



Adslnlscraclve AsMScaMOC Model 



D«9crlptlon/HaJer Ch^iracterl^clcs 


Strengths 


Weaknesses 


rradltional ch«ckllst/f ruevorks for admlal9Cratlve 
f>«rfonMnce Appraisal chat rely on standardized criteria, 
Major characteristics are; 

a high aupervisor-Iov teacher involve«eat 

* # evaluation viewed synononous with observation 

• aisilar procedures for tenured and nonteoured teachers 

• sajor empha#9l<f oo auaaiative evaluation 

f 0 existence of atandardirad criteria stated in fom of 
trait9f characteristics, styles, or behaviors 

• InstruMntac loo formats force cosparatlve judgaaeots to 
be fiude between and aaoog people. 


• can be used in situations of high 
teacher-supervisor ratios 

• allows districts to 9ieet account-* 
ability demands while Mlnlttiriag 
the disruptive Influence of 
evaluation 

• checklists can direct attention to 
specific aspects of teaching/ 
learning deemed important by LEA 

0 gives a degree of objectivity to 
observaticos 

• provides a permanent record that 
Is quick and easy to make 

• can help a teacher analyze his/her 
own behavior and determine what 
the supervisor conaiders 
ii^ortant • 


# reinforces traditional nega- 
tive concepts of summative 
evaluation 

• pr^Ksotes low*-teacber involve- 
ment and minlmires contact 
time between supervisors and 
teachers 

• emphasizes ataiulariced 
criteria which blocks coopera- 
tive activities between 
teachers and stipervisors 

# often emphaalces atbiinlscra- 
tlve ra(tiar than teaching 
criteria; sowstimes deals with 
superficial detail 

0 the numerous items on checks 
lists vary in significance, 
usually no attempt to weigh 
their importance 

0 observers using checklists 
only to indicate whether or 
i^t an attribute exists not 
the degree of it 

0 when use of checklists is 
routine, suparviaors may make 
judgement without careful 
reflection and analysis. 



References: ERS (1978); McCreal (1983), Peterson and Kauchak (1952) 
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Clinical Superviglon 



D«scriptloD/MAjor Characccritfdcs 



Strengths 



Venknesaes 



A Model that uset a systematic observation Intensive 
collegial process to ioprove instruction by carrying 5ut 
Che following stepti: ^ 



• prc-observaCion conference 
of observation 



^termining clie purpose 



• observation 
room events 



gathering descriptive data about class- 



• analysis and strategy session — reviewing and inter- \ 
preting observation data as they relate to agreed on ,\ 
purpose t educational theory and research : 

• post-observation conference — giving feedback to the 
teacher on the observation, planning next steps t 

• critique — Jointly analysing the usefulness of the 



cycles activities. 



This supervisor^scycle is repeated several tinies throughout 
the year as part of a plan for continuous professional 
developMnt , 



# recognizes individual needs of 

teachers 

aallovs teachers to set professional 
developflient goals in a collegial 
nanner with supervisor 

a reflects a democratic human 
resources perspective of super- 
vision by incorporating concepts 
of colleglality , collaboration, 
skilled service, and ethical 
conduct 

a uses a specific cycle of )»teps in 
its fiiethodology t^ich results in a 
concrete strategy for collecting 
data on classroca events 

a involves teachers in a process that 
enables theo to gain awareness of 
their classroom behavior: assumes 

; that teachers can arralyte and- 
interpret behavior and can act in 
,.a self-*directed and constructive 
way 

a mutual growth occurs for both 
teacher and supervi^r via their 
interactions. 



• research does not conclude that 
clinical suj^ervision leads to 
better teaching or student 
achievetent 

a requires extensive training 

• not all supervisors adapt well 
to a collegial relationship 

a requires up to ten hours of 
supervisory time per cv'^le 

a not all teachers naad or 
respond well to clinical 
supervision 

a many of the conditions which 
must be present or clinical 
supervision are prohibited by 
the currant realitiaa of 
teacher evaluation 
- — . . ~* " « 

a requires high level of teacher 
motivation 

a requires high commitment and 

leadership from principal who 
models collegiality 

a may require major organiza'- 
tional changes before it can 
be succeasful. 



References: Carman (1962); Clatthorn (\9SU); Coldhi^mmer, Anderson, fCraJewski (1980); 

Coldsberry (1984); McCreal (1983); Squires, Huitt, Segars, JSfiJ * 
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Coal-S€ttlng Model 



Description/Major CJiaracterist ics 



A system In which teachers set individual performance goals 
and criteria tor evaluation. It U based on the following 
assumption 2$: 

# supervision/evaluation should focus on continual 
growth and loproveisent, not finding incompetent 
teachers 

# priorities tnust be set so that supervisors and 
teachers can focus on what is most icportant 

# supervisors should he actively involved In helping 
teachers reach goals 

# the different priority of responsibilities of the 
supervisor/organization and teacher oust be clarified 
and brought closer together 

# contlruous dialogue between supervisor a^nd teacher 
concerning agreed upon priorities increase school 
efficiency and the eaotioual well-being of the 
teacher « 

Most goal-setting procedures include three steps: (1) 
setting goals in tt^rras of expected results, (2) working 
toward those goals, and (3) reviewing progress toward the 
goals. 



St rengths 



pronotes professional growth by 
enhancing strengths and correcting 
weaknesses 

• fosters a positive relationship 
between teacher and supervisor 

• focuses on individual needs 

clarifies performnce expectations 
and set5 explicit criteria for 
evaluation 

Integrates individual and 
organizational goals 

helps teachers realize his/her 
responsibility for professional 
development 



Weaknesses 



• cannot be used to rank 
teachers 

• produces aeaningless or 
inappropriate goals 

• requires too «uch time, inser- 
vice tralnlngf and paperwork 

• forces supervisors to nake 
decisions about teacher 
perforaance In areas which 
they are not ^^uallfied 

• goals may require a relatively 
long tl»e to achieve; long 
tln»e 9 lans are not suitable 
for efiective feedback. 



Referen.es: KRS Iwanicki (I96I); Manatt (JP76); McCrcal (J963); Redfem, (19B0) 
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?€er SupcrviBion/ColIcglAl Su(>ervision^Coo{Hrracive Frof«8SioaaI Development 



to approach usAg a structured » formal! ^ system of peer 
purpose of instruct iooal improvement, Vh ally this 
strategy involves teachers observing each other classes, 
giving each other feedback, and discussing shared profes- 
sional concerns. 

It has been ivplecaenced in several foms with peers acting 



Description/Major Characteristics 



las 

♦ Inioraul observers and consultants 

# clinical supervisors 
e focused observers 

• inservlce directors 

# team teachers and observerii 

Generally, four characteristics are present; (I) ttoderately 
fonaalijEed process, (2) involves observation and feedback, 
(3) is based on a collegial relationship, and (4) maintains 
a non-evaluative emphasis* 



Strengths 



e harnesses the ability of teachers 
to contribute to instructional 
ittprovevM^nt 

# legitimizes the tendency for 
teachers to turn to colleagues 
rather than supervisors for advice 

e taps the ability of teachers, to 
provide useful feedback to peers 
without extensive training 

0 sustains norms of colleglalltyf a 
feature of effective schools 

• produces a sense of achievraent 
x^r participating teachers that is 
associated with Increased job 
satisfaction; functions as an 
intrinsic reward 



Weaknesses 



• untrained teachers cannot 
provide the same quality as 
trained supervisors 

• the cost-effectiveness is 
questioned if substitutes 
have to be provided 

• success of strata^ is ques«* 
tlooable beclkuse observation 
and feedback occur as random 
events not linked to system 
goals 

0 bureaucratic stnscture presents 
barriers to success of such a 
strategy 

• the prevailing milieu of the 
school argues against it: 
schools mMike teachers Indepen^^ 
dent not ten oriented; 
co&E^etltive not cooperative; 
and isolated, not interacting 

• collective bargaining agree- 
ments often Interfere with 
successful inpleiuntat ion 

• peer evaluation has not been 
successful in practice 



References; Alfonso & Goldsberry (J982); GlaVthorn (1984) 
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Scientific Approach or Effective Schools Supervision 



D«scclpt ion/Ha j or CharACCerlscics 



A model of supervision/evaluation based on the findings of 
behavioral r«9earch and the product-process studies of such 
researchers as Ri^senshine^ Berliner, Brophy and Evertson, 
and Bloom, Supervisors help teachers to use specific 
teaching methods such as direct instruction or mastery 
learning which this research su^Miests are most effective. 
Supervisors and teachers carry out action research on 
specific variables (e*g.^ time on task^ success rate, so 
that they can alter classroom conditions to maximize 
student learning) « 



Strengths 



• clarifies u.iderstandlng of the 
components of effective teaching 

• focuses on well-defined 
Instructional behaviors and models 

• uses action research Co supply 
data for instructional decisions 

• focuses attention on a limited 
number of behaviors 

• encourages data-based decision- 
making 

• gives weight/authority to good 
teaching practlces^p 



Weaknesses 



1 



• difficult to agree on 
criterion of effective 
teaching 

e^ften presents one model of 
teaching as the "only" model 

• difficult to lo^lemcnt Impllca*' 
tlons of research Into unique 
classroom situations 

• narrow definitions of student 
achievement controversial — 
usually lev- level reasoning 
such as recall on comprehension 
not higher level reasoning 
such as application 

• attention limited to only a 
few variables not the whole 
domain of teaching- learning 

• supervisors/teachers often do 
not agree that any findings 
sufficiently well*<establ Ished 
to serve as the final authority 

• many scientific findings about 
teaching effectiveness are 
contradictory 

• requires a mev knowledge base 
for many supervisors 



References: McNeil (1982); Russell & Hunter (1980); Squires, Hultt, Segars (1983) 
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Arclfltlc/N«turaUstic Approneh 



Dfiscription/MAjor ChiirACterlvtlcs 


Strengths 


Weaknesses 


A ^..^^ . — , ' . - ■ "-^ — ■■ - — ■ • - ' •• ' - 

A nodel of obstrVAtlon and ioterpretation of cUesrooa ev«nt« that disputes the 
•xivtencr of a scientific technology for teaching. Inatcad It clalffls teaching 
la an art, that ha* a perforwaoce quality that 1» characterized by both aklll 
and grace* Or, In other worka» effective teaching i» elmilar to an aesthetic 
ejtperleoce. The model recognirea several kinds of objectlvea/outcowea (both 
planned and unplanned). Evaluation practicee depend on observation of event a 
and the reporting of thew; the aiq>haala Is on Interpreting the meaning of the 
Classroom rather than changing teacher behavior. Characteristics include: 

• \ttentlon to the »uted or eKpreasive character of events, not just their 

incidence or literal meaning 

• requires high level of "educational connolaseurshlp." the ability to see 
what is significant, yet subtle 

• appreciates both the unique and conwon contributions of a teacher 

• requires the ability to interpret the seaning of events occuring to those 
who experience the« and to be able to appreciate their educational 
significance 

. ••i.^ f^^f rKAf »-%%m ^v%A\\f\A%xA\ AtinAY*vi Artr wifh his/Kei* fitrensths* 
a accepts tne tact tnar cne xnQ*viau«i i»upv»v«i»u» wx^h «>a9/>*^e ^^kw^ajj^iiK^t 

sensitivities, and experience is the aajor "instruwent" through which an 

educational events is perceived and its weaning given 

• requires attention to the processes of the clasf^roofli over extended periods 
of tl»e so that the significance of events can be placed in s temporal 
context 

\ • requires teacher-supervisor rapport so that dialogue and trust can be 

>y developed 

•\requlres an ability to use language in a way that uses its potential to 
i^blicize the expressive character of what has been)seen. 


a gives a cot^^Vte view of 
of teaching &y Mpplng 
out all that occurs in 
teaching; records the 
process of teaching 
not Just behavior 

a focusas on a variety 
of outcomes' (both 
anticipated and 
unanticipated) that 
contribute greater 
knowledge about the 
teaching process than 
other oK^dels 

a develops supervisor- 
teacher rapport 

• treats teachers as 
individuals* 


a suparvision/evalua^ 
tlon too subjective 
— larks precision 

a dependent on high** 
level verbal/analytic 
akllls which few 
supervisors have 

a requires extensive 
training 

a requires 15-20 hours 
of claaaroom observa- 
tion over several 
montha 

• is a theoretical 
SK>d«l« has not been 
fully implemented. 



References: tisner (1982); McOreal (1981) 
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Developmental Supervision 



Oe«criptloo/M/iJor Character i»tlc« 



A •oAfrl^whlch matches »upervi»ory behavior to the develop- 
MQtal lev%\ of the teacher* Uses a continuo of super- 
visory behavior with three wajor orientation* of behavior: 
directive, collaborativer *nd non-directive. Each orienta- 
tion includes specific wajor supervisory behaviors, 

IVo criteria are used to treasure teacher development: 
level of teacher comitisent to the job and level of 
abstract thinking about problcas. A. four-part patadigft 
pairs level of cowaitment to levels o£ abstract thinking; 
each is then matched with the appropriate supervisory 
behavior orientation; 

L. Teacher dropouts: low commitment- low abstraction. 
Directive supervision 



2, Unfocused workers: high cc 
Collaborative supervision* 

3, Analytic Observers: low c 
Collaborative supervision. 



itment-Iow abstraction. 
Itment-high abstraction. 



4. Professionals: high cownitment-high abstraction. 
Non-directive supervision. 

Most te#chers fall Into #? and #3, therefore, col laborstive 
•upervision will be used most frequently". The goal of 
supervision should be to help teachers reach a higher 
devc lopment s 1 stage * 



Strengths 



Weaknesses 



• responds to indivldui^^ needs for 
supervision 

0 Specifies supervisory behaviors to 
be used with teacher 

• based on philosophy that teachers 
grow and learn, can move to 
greater independence 



• requires a negative labeling 
of some teachers (at least in 
the supervisor's mind) 

• requires a careful and time- 
consurlng assessment of each 
teacher's developmental level 

• teachers developmental stages 
may be difficult to datermiae, 
or may be aifferent depending 
upon a given situation * 

a teachers may be difficult to 
categorize according to the 
paradigm presented 

• has a rather narrow conception 
of teacher development; leveli 
of commitment and abstract 
thinking. 



Reference: Clickman (1981) 
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Differentiated Supervision 



D«9cripclofl/H«Jor ChAracttristics 


Strengths 


Vaakneaaas 


4 iK>del bas«d 0^ the A99u«ptlon» Chat all teachers have 
liffetent pro^sslonal growth oeedf and learning atylea and 
eliat it ia not possible (ot nacaaaary) for a ayateio to 
provide clinical aupervislon to all teachera. Thia ttodal 
lets a teacher choose aaiong four supervisory options (with 
principal approval): 

1* Clinical supervision — an intensive process designed 
to improve instruction by conferring vlth a teaching 
on lesson planning^ observing the lesson^ snalyring 
observational data, and giving the teacher feedback 
about the obaervation* 

1, Cooperative professional development colleglal 
process in which a small group of teachari agree to 
work together for their growth. 

V 

Self developtoent — allows the teacher to work 
\ Independently on professional growth* 

^, Administrative monitoring — adminiatrator monitors 
staff by making brief and unannounced visits to 
Insure chat staff are carrying out asslgniaents and 
responsibilities. 


a allows teacher choice 

a recognizes individual teacher 
needs and learning style 

a allows supervisor to direct 
efforts where moat needed (or 
wanted) 

a research shows model has positive 
effect on school climate 

s 


a requires active admin lat rat iva 
leadership 

a requlrea supervisors to be 

knowledgeable about four 
varieties of supervlaion 

a cooperative professional 
development m4 aalf-^avelop- 
SMnt depend on a high<*level oi 
teacher initiative which may 
be burdanaom to taachara 

a no real research provaa chat 
it improves teaching 



Reference: Glatthorn (19i?4) 
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Product /Accountability Model 



I>e«cription/NiiJor Chiir«cteri»tlc» 


Strengths 


Weaknesses 


k tto4«l which u0«r« 9tud«f)t 4ichi«v«Mnt. «8 fli«a»ar«d by 

nonr* or criterion-rcfcrcticcd t<^8tSf to Judge teacher 
cofspetence. Is oltcn linked to a CBE approach to 
Ifiat ruction* 

• 


# Ettphasis liA on outcoaes rather 
than on teaching oMBthod* style » or 
processes which are difficult to 
evaluate 

# student performnce models are 
objftctive whereas others ara 
'^subjective" 

# student perfotMoce data is an 
invaluable aid to iostructiooal 
dacision-Mking . 


• difficulty in davaloping 
criterion-referenced Masure- 
MQt of student growth 

e does not allow for confounding 

Influences and student growth 
such as prior achievaneot or 

S£S 

e swasuretaent -statist leal 
problem in calculating gain 
scores 

e is 0ost often used for suvtas- 
tive evaluation rather than 
f onset ive evaluation/ 
supervision 

e often viewed negatively by 
teachers. 



References: Borich (1977); McCrisal (1983); Milliwao (1981) 
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Georgia T««ch«r A^MMaant Nad«i 



D«»crlptton/Mjijor Character 1st icai 



tei example of « ccmpetency^kned taachtr assafMMfit 
rogm. A »y«tettatlc assessMnt of teacher p«rfoniiance 
«a#d on a fiald-tastad Inatnment, Tha Taacher Ferfonaaaca 

iaaaaaacot lostruaient (TPA11 > 

Iha lnstnt««nt tpea^ure^ U teaching cowpetencieB related tc 
^laasroon procedures » Interperaonal akill»» and teacher 
lavalopad oatarialfi through obaervatlon^ review of 
MCeriaU, and interview. Each teacher la aaaeaaad by a 
riacipaK a person Crois outaide the school^ and another 
i.eacher. Feedback from the assesasient is given to the 
;aacher for the purpose of itiq>rovc»ent , 



Strengths 



0 criteria have been m^reed on as 
indicators of competence by 
educators \ 

a provides a conceptuil fra»ework of 
teaching useful for knalyxlng and 
sKmitoriog performance 

• providea an objective systew for 

evaluating teaching \. 

i 

• uses well-trained obs]|rvers 

a axtansivc planning of Wystew and 
development of instruo^nts 



t 



Weaknesses 



• teaching parfomance is not 
merely the susm of district 
competencies 

• geared to rid a system of 

incompetent teachers not to 
in^)rove perforoMrace or 
recogtilze excellence 



e expensive to implement 

# not all teaching can be 
reduced to a competency 
framework 



( 



e teaching and learning is 
dependent on contextual 
factors vhich limit the use- 
fulness of generic 

C0i^>etencies 

e generic competencies are not 
'supported by rese^tch 

e has beeti used mostly with 
beginning not experienced 
teachers 



ReUrences: Elletl 4 Capie (1980); Lewis (1982); Peterson 4 ^aucha 



k (1982) 
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